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Things are pointed upward as the new year begins . . 

Business is getting back to the job and starting out vigorously 
to test the possibilities of improvement. Workers are being re- 
called after shutdowns for holidays or inventory-taking. Steel 
activity has rebounded sharply to the end of November level, 
with improved demand. Automobile production continues the 
unusual rise that began in December. Building contracts started 
the year at an encouraging level. Most other indicators have 
ceased to decline . . . . Our index has moved almost horizon- 
tally for four weeks at nearly 77% of normal, and it looks more 
like the bottom than anything that this depression has so far ex- 
posed . . . Commodity prices are stronger. The stock market 
has begun to digest the first course of unpalatable earnings re- 
ports without signs of colic . . . . Most encouraging of all the 
familiar features of the bottom of this depression is the steady 
and rapid rise in bond prices since the middle of December. But 
before we can kiss it good-bye, we shall have to see how far 
present Reserve policy of maintaining extremely low short-term 
money rates will be effective in lowering the cost of long-term 
borrowing and stimulating real investment here and abroad 
. . . » As soon as gold stops coming to this country and France 


we can do so with enthusiasm. 
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ELECTRIC CALCULATOR 


A STURDY, LOW-PRICED 
MACHINE WHICH, BECAUSE 
OF ELECTRICAL OPERA- 
TION, IS EXCEPTIONALLY 
FAST AND ACCURATE 
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FOR FASTER FIGURING | 


Faster, because a light key touch actuates the motor — the ( 
motor instantly completes the operation, each key register- 
ing its full value on the dials. Also more economical because 
electrical operation increases operator production by elimi- 
nating operator fatigue. 


Thousands of firms use Burroughs Electric Calculators 
for taking inventory, checking invoices, extending time 
tickets, pro-rating expenses, distributing sales and pur- 
chases, auditing payrolls and all statistical work. 


For a demonstration on your own work, 
call the local Burroughs office or write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6231 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
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What’s In This Issue 
-And Why 


Work 


SEASONAL, normal, largely due to automobile 
makers preparing to stock dealers, nevertheless 
the spectacle of 100,000 men going back to 
work in a week is heartening. 


(page 12) 


Packers 


Four meat packers, the largest, are freed from 
restraint of a consent decree which forbade 
their handling other products—but they still 
cannot enter retail trade. nage s) 


Anti-Trust 


CoNGRrESS begins study of the Sherman Act, to 
see if modifications are desirable. Battle lines 
already are discernible. (save s0) 
New Capital 

For 3 years, investment by America in new se- 
curities has been diminishing—which helps ex- 
plain world depression. 


(page 16) 


Gold 


FRANCE reduces her rediscount rate, which may 
help ease credit, help correct the maldistribu- 
tion of the world’s gold. 


(page 16) 


Automobiles 


Any pickup in purchasing power will be re- 
flected in greatly accelerated automobile sales, 
judging from large attendance, lively interest 
at the New York show. 


(page 19) 


German Oil 


GERMANY’S oil fields, long neglected and de- 
spised, are greatly increasing output. — vave 32) 


Prairie Oil 


MiD-CONTINENT owners of small oil wells are 
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distressed, but Prairie Oil & Gas had cogent 
reasons for ceasing to buy their output. 


(page 32) 


Furniture 
FREAK furniture is out; prices are weak; price 
will not be stressed so heavily this season; adver- 
tising will be strong—these are pointers from 
Chicago's great mid-winter show. 


(page 8) 


Refrigerators 

MECHANICAL refrigerators set new sales records 
in 1930, enter 1931 with new models, wider 
competition; expect another great year. (mye ») 


Real Estate 

APPRAISERS of real estate should be examined, 
chartered, as highly respected as certified public 
accountants, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards urges. ove 1) 


Rail Mergers 
OpPosirTION to the Eastern 4-system plan begins 
to become articulate; Mr. Loree, labor, Phila- 
delphia are displeased. ‘rave 2) 
Big Business 
SOVIET exports and imports grew greatly in 
1930, perhaps the only nation to show an in- 
Crease. (page 38) 


Foreign Trade 


Our foreign trade has dropped more sharply 
than Europe’s. —oage ss) 
China 

INSPIRATION of the Canadian government, 
three nations discuss a plan to revive trade by 
making a loan to China. —¢vage s1) 
Masts 

TOWERING masts are graceful, but how useful ? 
On the answer depends bridge clearances, which 
run into millions of dollars. cave es) 
Change on "Change 

WALL Street's roster of firms and partners al- 
ways shifts at year-end; this year changes are 


remarkably numerous. (sve 30) 





a ECONOMICS OF 


Turning 
High 
Temperatures 
into High Grade 


Products 


The application of electricity to 
industrial processes has opened up 
broader avenues to economical 
manufacture. Its advantages in 
many lines show themselves in a 
more uniform and better product, 
fewer rejections, increased output, 
lower maintenance costs, and 
better working conditions 

In the modern electric furnace, 
heating elements can be placed 
exactly where needed—like pic- 
tures hung on walls. The heat 


can be near or far from the pro- 


THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Many of industry's heat-treating operations are improved by electricity. 


duct to be treated. Electric tem- 
perature control is positive and 
unvarying. Electric heat is clean 
—there are no combustion fumes, 


nor dust, nor gases. 


The increasing application of 
electric heat for better results in 
many manufacturing operations 
has come about through research 
and design in which Westing- 
house has co-operated with engi- 
neers of all industries. Westing- 
house builds a complete line of 
industrial heating apparatus, from 
small space heaters to vast metal- 


treating furnaces. 





ELECTRIC POWER BUILDS BUYING POWER 
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News of the week ending January 10, 1931 





Decision on Packers’ Decree 


Modifies Whole Food Industry 


The “Big Five”? Can Now Do Almost Anything Except 
Retail—Directly—-And Appeal Seems Unlikely 


Tue decision of Justice Jennings Bailey 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia writes what looks like “‘finis”’ 
to the 10-year battle between the gov- 
ernment and the meat packers. The 
moral appears to be that agility, mo- 
bility, and resourcefulness are as valu- 
able in law as in war, and that final 
victory goes to the side that has one defi- 
nite objective in mind and follows Gen- 
eral Grant’s order to ‘‘fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer’’—or a 
decade, for that matter. 

The famous decree of 1920 confined 
the defendant packers’ activities strictly 
to the packing business. In his decision, 
Justice Bailey modifies it to permit them 

to manufacture, sell, and deal in’ the 
commodities referred to as unrelated 
lines and “to use or permit others to 
use” their distribution facilities. But, 
discussing retailing and the necessity of 
preserving and stimulating competition 
therein, he states that “to permit de- 
fendants to engage in the retailing of 
their own products would . . . have 
the opposite result." And, at that, the 
Justice adds that “whether such com- 
plete integration in merchandising from 
producer to the consumer would pro- 
duce better conditions as a whole, is an 
economic question which is not for the 
court to decide.” 


*Twas a Famous Victory 


Substantially the decision constitutes 
a complete victory for the packers, gives 
them more than they had actually hoped 
to get, and has created in both the pro- 
ducing and distributing branch of the 
food industry the deepest concern as to 
what changes it will ultimately effect in 
the existing order of things. 

Revolutionary changes are inevitable, 
for the “unrelated lines” include fish, 
vegetables, fruits, soda fountain sup- 
plies, coffees, teas, flour, sugar, grain, 
dairy products. With practically un- 
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limited financial resources at command, 
at least the 2 large packers are expected 
to acquire or create vast producing, can- 
ning, preserving plants. They can 
then use their already owned freight 
cars for transportation of products to 
major distributing centers and from 
there by present meat delivery trucks to 
retail stores. Contractual relations with 
existing large chain store organizations 
would assure them a stable market. 


Can Link With Chains 


The decision is meant to keep the 
packers out of the retail business. The 
original consent decree enjoins them 
from “owning voting stock in excess of 
50% ... of any corporation dealing 
in .ach commodities.” However, there 
is nothing to prevent a packer from 
offering to his customers exceedingly 
liberal credit terms which eventually 
would make him the largest creditor, 
and in effect enable him indirectly to 
dictate the policies of such concerns 
without any actual ownership of stock. 
If they rebelled, he could threaten bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

With modification coming at a time 
when several important food chain sys- 
tems are trying to digest a too ambitious 
1928-29 program of expansion, packers 
are expected to make rapid strides in 
creating retail connections. 

Swift & Co., through Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, already controls a well-estab- 
lished brand of “unrelated” products, is 
therefore in position to move at once 
and will undoubtedly make every use of 
this advantage. Armour & Co. is likely 
to make less rapid progress. The other 
defendants in the original suit, Wilson 
& Co. and Cudahy Packing Co. are at 
present not expected to broaden out. 

Meanwhile, independent wholesalers 
and retailers are looking for a silver 
lining in the threatening cloud. 

Thomas F. Branham, president of 


National Wholesale Grocers Associa 
tion, one of the two interveners recog 
nized in the entire court action, wires 
The Business Week as follows: 

“The Justice Bailey decision is, of 
course, disappointing to us and there 
can be no doubt that corporations such 
as Armour and Swift, holding a domi 
nant position in the meat business, will 
have a decided advantage over all inde 
pendent food manufacturers, canners 
and distributors unless the government 
continues this fight by appealing the 
case. The meat business itself is the 
country’s largest business, having re 
cently passed the automobile business 
in sales volume, and Justice Bailey's de- 
cision permits the largest factors in the 
largest food field to add all other foods 
to their present gigantic volume. The 
court expressed apprehension in the 
opinion and expressly refused to change 
the decree in any respect as regards the 
meat industry and as regards the retail 
food business and yet throws all the in- 
dependent food manufacturers and 
wholesalers of the country open to this 
powerful competition that President 
Wilson's administration thought _ it 
necessary and advisable to restrict under 
this consent decree.” 

Actually many independent whole- 
salers, food canners, preservers, and 
thousands of independent retailers feel 
that they have been “sold out.” They 
contend Justice Bailey's decision not 
only restores conditions that the original 
consent decree was designed to correct, 
but it actually opens the way to an ex- 
pansion of ‘monopolistic practices.” 


Denied but Consented 

Original proceedings against the 
packers were instituted after President 
Wilson had asked the then Food Ad- 
ministrator, Herbert Hoover, to investi- 
gate complaints about the activities of 
the “Big 5." Grand juries in Chicago 
and New York took much testimony 
Farmers, cattle and hog raisers were 
amongst the complainants. The packers 
filed a general denial. But, simultane- 
ously they agreed to sign the famous 
consent decree. Then they set into im- 
mediate motion the diverse and far- 
rcaching efforts that have culminated in 
Justice Bailey's decision 

Actually modification has been within 














their grasp twice before this. Early in 
the Harding administration an agree- 
ment of modification seemed certain 
when disclosure of that fact in Congress 
opened a flood of opposition. Sentiment 
developed at hearings before a special 
committee representing the U. S. De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Justice was so decisively against any 
change that all attempts to force the 
issue were dropped. 

Again on May 1, 1925, on motion of 
the California Cooperative Canneries the 
operation of the original consent decree 
was suspended by Justice Bailey. But 
subsequently the U. S. Supreme Court 
held the consent decree valid, affirmed 
its validity once more in a later case and, 
on mandate of the court, a decree was 
entered July 24, 1929. 

Within 17 days petition for modifica- 
tion was filed by Armour and Swift, 
later superseded by the amended peti- 
tion of April 2, 1930, which forms the 
basis of the proceedings that brought 
the present decision. 

Although the precedent of a previous 
reversal of Justice Bailey by the U. S. 
Supreme Court invites the conclusion 
that the present modification might also 
be set aside upon appeal, there is little 
likelihood of such appeal 

Those who have watched the pro- 
ceedings in the District of Columbia say 


that the government's handling of the 
case, with Attorney-General Mitchell 
apparently taking no active part in it, 
leads them to expect none from that 
source. And the seeming satisfaction of 
the packers is reflected in the statement 
that “packers got one third of what they 
asked for, 90% of what they wanted.” 

Finally, the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association and the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association, recog- 
nized interveners and sole champions of 
independent business enterprise, are not 
in a legal position to make an appeal. 
Therefore, although the normal decrec 
containing Justice Bailey's decision will 
not be entered for 2 weeks and appeal 
is possible within 20 days after its entry, 
it is felt that the last shot in the battle 
between the U. S. government and the 
meat packers has been fired and the 
packers have won. 

That chain systems are not adverse to 
modification was evident during the re- 
cent hearings. In commenting on the 
decision F. H. Massman, vice president 
of National Tea Co., stated: ‘Chain 
stores should benefit. It depends on how 
packers use their new powers. We now 
sell meat in 350 of our stores. Prac- 
tically all of it comes from big packers 
If we find we can cut costs by buying 
fruits and vegetables from them also, 
we shall be interested.” 


Price Irregularities Continue, 
But Commodities Gain Stability 


Steel, Thanks to Automobiles, Looks Up; 
Grains, Tin, and Cocoa Continue Strong 


WitH wheat, corn, cotton, tin, hides, 
and cocoa higher, commodity prices 
have not given such a bad account of 
themselves in the new year. There still 
are declines.and irregularities and they 
will doubtless continue, but there is 
also evidence of forces quietly working 
towards stability. 

Tin has gone through another week 
of buoyancy, with the price advanced 
well above the 28-year low record es- 
tablished in mid-December. New as- 
surances of success of the international 
plan to restrict tin exports have kept 
sentiment bullish. Three of the par- 
ticipating countries have already pro- 
nounced themselves in favor of the pro- 
gram; the fourth, the Federated Malay 
States, is expected to give a favorable 
reply. 


6 





The nominal quotations of copper 
remain unchanged, but a slight shading 
has occurred in second-hand offerings 
due to stagnant demand. For the first 
time since the fall of refined copper 
from the nominal 11¢ level, leading 
manufacturers of brass and copper prod- 
ucts have publicly revised their price 
schedules to conform to the current mar- 
ket price of 10}¢ a pound. There is 
some agitation, especially in Arizona, 
for a 2¢ duty on copper imports, but 
it is very improbable that any legisla- 
tive action will come out of it; more- 
over, leading copper producers with 
foreign mines are opposed to it. 

The steel outlook has improved con- 
siderably with production making a 
steady advance from the low level at 
the end of the year. In the silver and 





Underwood 4 Underw 


C. W. Hunt 


A member of the Federal Trad: 
Commission for some years, he 
becomes chairman at a busy tin 


lead markets, prices have slipped again 
The decline in lead was a surprise as 
its price had remained unchanged for 
3 months. The reduction announced by 
American Smelting & Refining Co. and 
other producers is attributed to a desir: 
to stimulate business. 

Cocoa prices have moved largely un 
der the influence of the contradictory 
rumors regarding the Gold Coast bean 
situation. After breaking sharply, they 
went up again when the feeling becamc 
general that the Accra producers would 
decide to withhold a large part of cocoa 
pending the improvement of price to a 
satisfactory level. Sugar moved irregu 
larly, unable to maintain the advances 
made on report of the new negotiations 
between Chadbourne and the German 
sugar producers. Coffee also was un 
steady and apparently but little influ 
enced by the news of negotiations 
between a group of United States 
bankers and the Brazilian government 
for a $200-million loan. 


Grain Markets Brighter 

The most encouraging developments 
of the week, however, have been in the 
grain markets. Prices for the govern 
mentally unsupported July wheat and 
for corn and oats have climbed to the 
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highest figures in recent weeks. As 
a result of the Farm Board activity in 
wheat, speculation in grain at the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade has largely turned 
to corn, which is now’ the recognized 
grain trading leader there. Further 
gov ernmental protection of domestic ag- 
ricultural prices, this time against a 
possible foreign invasion, is now being 
advocated. A bill has been submitted 
to Congress to place a temporary em- 
argo on the imports of wheat, corn, 
and other grains, if foreign prices 
should decline to a point where impor- 
tations of those commodities from 
abroad, that is Canada, would be made 


possible. 


1930 Total Wheat Up 

The aggregate 1930 wheat crop of 
45 countries, producing 98% of the 
world’s total output if Russia and China 
are disregarded, is estimated in the 
January report of the Rome Agricultural 
Institute at 3,709 million bushels. This 
compares with 3,477 million bushels 
last season and with an average of 3,228 
millions for the last 5 years. The of- 
ficial Argentine Christmas forecast 
placed the crop there at 271 million 
bushels, against the previous estimate 
of 137 millions. As to China, her 
wheat production is believed to be 


slightly in excess of the 1929 total. 
The Russian 1930 crop, as reported 
by the American Agricultural Commis- 
sioner in Berlin, shows a very sub- 
stantial increase, with a total of 1,156 
million bushels, compared with 703 
millions in 1929. 


Decreasing Sowing 

The most striking reduction in the 
fall wheat sown in Europe is in Rou- 
mania (decrease of 10% to 15%); 
the most striking increase is in the 
Ukraine (42%, reaching 14 million 
acres) and in Germany with 10%. The 
Russian new crop has been reported 
excellent at the beginning of the year, 
but official preliminary reports show the 
area unincreased and only 91% of the 
5-year plan. 

In contrast to the high wheat pro- 
duction, the world corn crop is ex 
ceptionally low. Nineteen countries 
produced in 1930 an aggregate of 2,629 
million bushels, compared with 3,288 
millions in 1929, and with an average 
of 3,224 millions for the last 5 years. 
The cotton crop also is lower, the 1930 
total output of 10 producing areas, 
excluding India and Korea, having 
amourited to 18.7 million bales, or 
1.6% below 1929 production, but 0.7% 
above the last 5-year average. Prelim- 





International News 


Wueat House 


Completed last fall, the new elevator at Galveston, Texas, is the largest 
0} its kind in this country. It has a capacity of 450 cars daily, cost 
$2 millions 
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inary figures of Russian output put it 
at 1.68 million bales, compared with 
1.23 millions in 1929. 

Further evidence of the sensational 
failure is reflected in the 
In Italy, the 193% 
the 
less, in Tunis 
prolonged 

olive-fly 


olive crop 
olive oil output 
47% 


80% 


production is below 1929 
level; in Spain 

82% The 
coupled 
following 


less cause: 

the 
plague consecutive 
bumper crops, exhausting trees. As a 


result, higher prices for edible oil and 


drought, with 


two 


olive products, especially sulphur oil, 


may follow 


Study Market Effect 
Of Scrap Copper and Brass 


A survey of the 
copper and brass and of its effect on the 


recovery of scrap 
market for primary metal has recently 
been undertaken by the Minerals Divi- 
sion of the Commerce Department in 
cooperation with the Copper and Brass 
Research Association and the National 
Waste Material Dealers Association 
Questionnaires have been addressed to 
approximately 2,300 primary and 
secondary smelters and brokers import- 
ing or exporting scrap. 

To be completed in 
is expected to indicate 
terial from collectors to points of re- 
covery and the movement of recovered 
metal to distributors and consumers 
Its findings may be helpful for deter- 
mining strategic points at which col- 
lected material might be partially 
fabricated, possible new markets, and 
the trades which are served by the 
scrap collectors. The 
intended to reveal to the producers of 
primary metal the consumptive uses of 
secondary metal and the competition 
which must be met. 

The production of secondary copper, 
amounting to approximately half of the 
new copper output per year, is an im 
portant factor in the markets. In 1929, 
the latest year for which figures are 
available, secondary copper output was 
estimated to have been 626,550 short 
tons, compared with 536,400 in 1928 
and 490,200 tons in 1927. Scrap brass 
production amounted to 298,500 short 
tons in 1929, against 302,000 in 1928 
Considerable quantities of reclaimed 
brass and copper have been exported 
in past years. The secondary metals are 
used principally in the production of 
ingot brasses, casting copper and elec- 
trolytic copper, which is in no way in- 
ferior to that made in the usual way 
from new blister. 


July, this survey 
the flow of ma 


survey is also 





Furniture Men Watch Costs 
And Plan for Moderate Profits 


Midwinter Market Finds Them Not Too Hopeful 
But Shows They Are Going After Business Aggressively 


New trends in furniture production and 
merchandising, new adjustments to pre- 
vailing conditions in the industry, are 
shown in the big midwinter furniture 
market which opened in Chicago on 
Monday, Jan. 5. 

Manufacturers brought together by 
this annual event say that they are giving 
much more attention to the job of help- 
ing retailers move goods. All the big 
ones are spending more time and money 
on sales helps of one kind or another. 

Significant of a change in attitude is 
the opinion heard at Chicago that it is 
time to quit stressing price. For ex- 
ample, A. Leath & Co., operating 39 
stores in medium-sized cities of the 
Middle West, after 2 years of tough 
going in the sale of cheap furniture on 
a price basis, is making a radical change 
in merchandising policies, teaching its 
salesmen to talk up style and harmony 
The company staged a sales school for 
300 employees at Chicago, the day be- 
fore the mart opened, with Ross Crane, 
noted interior decorator, to sound the 
new keynote 


The Bizarre in Disfavor 

Exhibits at Chicago indicate that the 
general style trend is away from the 
bizarre and modernistic. Colonial and 
other conservative period styles are go- 
ing best. Much talk is heard about sell- 
ing furniture ensembles. This may be 
the coming thing, but it is still largely a 
dream of the high-priced stores. 

Most manufacturers and retailers arc 
inclined to play safe. They think that 
the most painful part of the deflation is 
over. The weak ones have passed out. 
Those that remain have costs pared 
down and are out to make moderate 
profits in 1931 on business they can 
reasonably expect rather than to take 
ong chances on volume increases. ‘Plan 
next year to make profits on 60% aver- 
age operations,” is what the manufac- 
turers are hearing from those in a posi- 
tion to give sound advice 

Retail sales for 1930 ran 309% below 
the 1929 level—and 1929 was nothing 
to brag: about. Prices are down 21% 
Living-room furniture has suffered 
somewhat more than bedroom and 
dining-room items, The living-room 


price war antedates the business depres- 
sion. With retailers’ inventories 10% 
to 33% below those at the end of 1929, 
only moderate buying is looked for dur- 
ing the next 3 months. The percentage 
of open acccunts to sales is up, indicat- 
ing more instalment buying. Collections 
are said to be satisfactory. 


Radios in Tables 


Radio plays an interesting part at the 
Chicago furniture market. Sets are be- 
ing shown built into furniture intended 
to serve another purpose than merely 
that of ‘‘cabinet.’” Kroehler Manufac- 
turing Co. is offering attractive coffee 
tables and end tables with 6-tube, 3- 
screen-grid radios built in. They retail 
at $82.50. A Milwaukee table manv- 
facturer has been pushing occasional or 
living-room tables with radio sets built 
in under hinged tops. Its sale of 
63,000 of the first model, put out 15 
months ago, is counted as a remarkable 
achievement for a depression period 


Simmons Co. is attracting attention 
by its new Beautyrest mattress campaign 
backed by 6 years’ research on sleep 
ducted by Mellon Institute to prove ¢! 
normal sleeper changes position 2( 

15 times a night, and so needs a mattr 
that makes rolling a pleasure. The « 
paign is being widely cited to show w! 
research can do for the industry 

Looking back on 1930, furniture : 
see the need for more careful, n 
scientific management as the big lessoy 
of the year. The nationwide furnitur 
style show of October, which 
$3,258,000 into furniture advertising j; 
a single week, and launched special { 
nishing sections in 321 daily new 
papers, turned out to be an object lessor 
in management. Stores with a reput 
tion for arbitrary treatment of the put 
lic, and those that went into the sh: 
half-heartedly, did not do so well. But 
stores with good reputations that really 
pushed the project got business. 

The 4-year $4-million national hon 
furnishings program is entering 
second year. Some are grumbling. But 
all in all, the campaign is getting good 
support. 

“Inventory Your Home” will be ¢! 
theme of national advertising for t! 
“first half of 1931. A “Home Style-ing 
Contest’ on a national scale is plann 
“To make women dissatisfied with th 
present surroundings” is the purpose 


Wide World 


PROSPERITY PARADE 


Vore than 


100 trucks and trailers carry 1 million feet of lumber 


; 
in 


Hollywood. This biggest shipment is a year’s supply for use in the 
Universal Studios 
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Electronics 


CIGARETTE TUBES 


The new German vacuum tubes have no grids, a metal coating outside 
the glass acting as control element. Though much smaller and cheaper 


than the conventional American tube (right) they are not yet so good 


Refrigerator Industry Starts 


Hard Drive for 1931 Sales 


Gained 8.8% in Dollars, 23% in Number 
Sold in 1930; Expects to Do as Well This Year 


MANUFACTURERS of mechanical refrig- 
erators broke all sales records in 1930. 
In 1931, they expect to maintain the 
same rate of growth, or better it. Sales 
in 1930 were 8.8% higher than 1929's 
in dollars, 239% higher in number of 
refrigerators. 

General Electric Co.'s refrigeration 
department finished 1930 with an in- 
crease of 30% in sales. Plans are laid 
to maintain at least this ratio through 
1931; promotion and advertising appro- 
priations have been increased to $6} 
millions. Its 1930 experience proved 
offering of reasonable instalment terms 
the surest order-getter. The public ts 
so keen for electric refrigerators that 
casy terms of payment remove the last 
obstacle; 80% of all sales are on 
instalments. 

Frigidaire Corporation of General 
Motors Co. proposes particularly to 
capitalize the million dollar campaign 
of utility companies. Its objective is 
the sale of 1 million units during 1931. 
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Elmer J. Biechler, president, announces 
placing orders for $7 million worth of 
raw material, re-employment of 6,000 
men. 

Kelvinator Sales Corporation, show 
ing a 31% increase in earnings on total 
sales equalling 1929, made up a loss 
on apartment house business through 
increase of 31% in domestic units sold 
It offers for 1931 the most complete 
line in its history, maintaining the Kel- 
vinator for sale chiefly through public 
utilities, the Yukon popular-priced 
models and the Leonard for distribution 
through dealers. 

Servel, Inc. is going in production 
with its new line, 3 models of electri 
cally operated machines, listing at 
under $200. Sales of Electrolux units, 
(gas operated) are gaining steadily, 
production having been stepped up 
from 100 units per day to 700 units. 
The company's financial position is 
greatly improved. 

Only 12.8% of all wired homes had 


electric refrigerators at the end of 1930 
According to Electrical Merchandisin 
nearly 18 million homes remain to be 
sold. Knowing this, other manufac 
turers are entering the field and retail 
outlets are steadily being added 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac 
turing Co. is expected to become a 
formidable competitor with its new 
Majest« 


refrigerators are now being delivered 


line of electric machines 
and their sales will be energetically 
promoted by Grigsby-Grunow Co.'s 
dealer organization Apex Electrical 
Mfg. Co. is about to bring out a po} 
ular-priced electric model. The Perte 
tion Stove Co. offers the Supertex oil 


burning line 


50 Manufacturers in Field 


Census figures in 1927 showed but 


> 


manufacturers of mechanical re 
frigerators; in 1929 there were 32 
Dollar value of the industry's oucput 
rose 62.9% from $90} millions in 1927 
to $147 millions in 1929. Upward of 
50 manufacturers are in the field at 
the beginning of 1931 

Originally sold only in special sales 
rooms, then in utility and electrical 
dealers’ show-rooms, mechanical refrig 
erators are now offered for sale in many 
retail shops. Furniture dealers have 
become effective agents, seeing a way to 
offset losses in ice box sales. Plumbers, 
heating contractors, go after the busi 
ness, particularly in the commercial 
and institutional field where special 
installations are needed. Many hardware 
dealers sell refrigerators. Radio dealers 
in steadily increasing numbers turn to 
refrigerator sales to maintain active sales 
effort during an otherwise dull season 


General Electric Adds 

Washing Machines, Ironers 
GENERAL ELectric Co. announces the 
addition of electric washing machines 
and ironers to its line of G. E. mono 
While it 


has supplied large quantities of motors 


grammed home appliances 


to washing and ironing machine manu 
facturers, G. E. has never before offered 
such appliances under its own name 
Three types of washers are offered, 
all employing a new type of agitator 
Two models, retailing at $99.75 and 
$119.75, have the conventional roller 
wringer, while the third, retailing at 
$109.75, has the centrifugal extractor 
type wringer and is designed for simul 
taneous washing and drying operations 
The self-contained portable table 
model ironer sells for $84.50, while the 
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Model R ironer, price $54.50, is to be 
used in conjunction with the washer, 
whose motor operates it from the 
wringer-post. 

National distribution of the new 


products will go through G. E. whole- 
sale distributors and local dealers op- 
erating under the G. E. Home Appli- 
ance Dealers Franchise, excepting in 
New York and Chicago. 


Failure Record for 1930 Shows 
Small Business Held Its Own 


It Carries Bankruptcies and Liabilities to New 
Peaks, But There Are Unexpected Bright Spots 


BusiNEss finds excellent opportunity for 
an annual stocktaking in the report on 
1930 bankruptcies just released by R. G. 
Dun & Co. Both number of failures 
and amount of liabilities were, as ex- 
pected, record-breaking. The total of 
26,355 failures in 1930 was 3,446 or 
15.04% higher than that of 1929 and 
2,513 or 10.5% higher than in 1928, 
the previous record year. The amount 
involved, over $668 millions, stands 
$41 millions above 1921, the former 
record year, $185 millions above 1929 
and $179 millions above 1928. 

The number of failures represents 
1.21% of all concerns engaged in busi- 
ness at the beginning of 1930, the 
highest percentage reached since 1897, 
with the exception of 1915 when it 
jumped to 1.32%. 

While these totals, taken alone, are 
staggering, analysis develops important 
and distinctly encouraging facts. For in- 
stance, among the manufacturers, 1930's 
failures in the iron, steel and foundries 
group, constituting one of our basic in- 
dustries, rank lowest since 1926 both in 
number and amounts involved. The 
tobacco group similarly shows declines 
in both numbers and amount of liabili- 
ties. In the lumber, chemical, paint, 
milling, and leather industries the num- 
ber if failures decreased while amounts 
involved showed increases, those of the 
leather industry nearly trebling. Just 3 
groups, clothing, hats, and printing, ac- 
counted for over half the increases of 
manufacturing failures. 


Trading Failures 

Significant trends are disclosed in the 
figures covering “traders,” ordinarily 
classified as retailers or merchants. Fail- 
ures of retail grocers are 188 less than in 
i929 and 476 less than in 1928. Paint, 
book, and jewelry merchants failed in 
substantially larger numbers, but the 
liabilities were considerably lower than 
in 1929. Retailers of clothing, dry 
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goods, shoes, furniture, and drugs ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the increase 
of failures among traders, with most of 
the other third supplied by the miscel- 
laneous group. Dry goods, clothing, and 
miscellaneous traders also provided 
three-fourths of the total 1930 dollar 
increase in traders’ liabilities. 

That the small business man is im- 
proving in ability, is able to hold his 
own with big business in weathering a 
severe business depression is indicated 
by comparison of 1930 records with 
those of 1921, the most recent other 
“off” year. 


Average Less Than 1921 


In 1921 failures involving over 
$100,000 in liabilities accounted for 
4.4% of the total number and 59.7% 
of dollar total, averaged $430,000 per 
failure. Small business failures aver- 
aged $13,420 of liabilities. Only 3.2% 
of 1929's failures were in the top class. 
They averaged $298,000 apiece and ac- 
counted for 45.8% of the total liabili- 
ties, while small business failures aver- 
aged but $11,820. But 1930's “big” 
failures represent 3.5% of the total 
number, account for 54.5% of the total 
liabilities and, at $385,000 per failure, 
are back to within 103% of the 1921 
average. The 1930 model small failure 
ran along even with this showing, its 
liability average of $11,940 being 11% 
below the 1921 average. 

The 1930 mortality records of certain 
industries appear to mark, in some in- 
stances, the beginning; in others, the 
probable end of specific and important 
economic movement. 

The lumber group, which, next to 
“miscellaneous,” chalked up the largest 
total among manufacturers’ failures, has 
been paying for its war prosperity and 
the unprecedented post-war building 
boom with a steady blood-letting, the 
number and dollar total of its failures 
increasing year after year. The peak in 
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Underwood 4 Underwood 

ALL or It 
Reading from top to bottom is the 
whole of the Empire State build- 
ing, N. Y. City, taken from Park 
Ave. looking west through 34th St. 


numbers, 1,135, was reached in 1929 
otherwise a boom year. Only 1,041 lum- 
ber failures were reported in 1930 and 
the less than 39% increase in liabilities 
in 1930 is insignificant compared to the 
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nearly 15% increase of 1928 over 1927 
and that 100% rise of 1927 over 1926 
With considerable increase in building 
activities in prospect, better market in- 
formation available, improved market- 
ing methods applied, 1930 will probably 
orove to have marked the turning point 
in this industry. 


Liabilities Lower 

In the machinery and tool manufac- 
turing industry prosperity reached an- 
other low point in 1930 when failures 
rose 509% above the nearly level plateau 
of the 3 preceding years to equal the 
1925 and 1926 figures. However, 
1930’s $18 millions of liabilities are a 
decided improvement over the showing 
for the 4 years, 1921 to :924, in each 
of which totals exceeded $50 millions. 

Inquiry into the field of distribution 
shows that failures of grocers, meat, and 
fish dealers are 5% less than in 1929, 
over 12% less than in 1928. These de- 
creases against the record of increases in 
other industries, occurring while chain 
competition achieved in this field its 
greatest degree of penetration, indicate 
that independent food retailers no 
longer can charge chain stores with their 
decimation, 

Undoubtedly the advent of voluntary 
chains, considerable well-directed na- 
tional effort by trade associations, im- 
proved assistance from wholesalers, the 
work of the Department of Commerce, 
are all factors that have contributed to 
this decline in number of failures. For 
instance, at Louisville, Ky., scene 
(1929) of the most thorough survey of 
a specific industry ever conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, grocery 
failures averaged 15 for several years 


previous to the study, while 1930 
produced only 2 such failures. 

Furniture retail failurés reached in 
1930 a peak both in number and liabili- 
ties after a steady and uninterrupted 
climb since 1925. 

Indicative of the fact that distribution 
channels in many fields are being cleared 
of wasteful practices is the record of 
failures among commodity _ brokers, 
agents, commission men. Numbers of 
this class of failures have been rising 
steadily for the last 5 years from 1,110 
in 1926 to 1,684 in 1930, while liabili- 
ties, but $50 millions in 1926, have 
trebled. Their total of $156 millions in 
1930 represented over 23% of the total 
liabilities of all groups. 


Waterfront Cement “Silos” 
Cut Distribution Costs 


“Sitos” filled with bulk cement are in 
operation on the Great Lakes this win- 
ter. Universal Atlas, United States Steel 
subsidiary, opened its first one, called 
a “packing plant,” at Milwaukee shortly 
before navigation closed. 

This is another shifting of railroad 
trafic to water and trucks combined. 
New types of vessels and barges load 
and unload bulk cement by pumps. 
The silo is the transfer, storage, and 
sacking point. Dealers send trucks to 
the silo and fill many orders direct from 
there, cutting distribution costs. 

Similar activity is seen along the 
Atlantic coast and on the Mississippi 
River. A Norfolk, Va., plant has a 
silo in Washington, D. C. Marquette 
distributes by water from Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 
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Business Man Into ARTIST 
Oliver H. P. LaFarge comes rightly by his desire to paint, but John 
LaFarge, his artist father, insisted he go into business. Now at 61, hd 
retires from the presidency of the Irving Investors Trust to return to 
his first love 
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Capacity to produce cement is far 
As long as this con- 
tinues, it is unlikely that the 
companies further complicate a 
serious situation by using this cheaper 
water transportation plan in attempts 
to invade each other's markets. 


ahead of demand 
larger 
will 


Expansion of markets 
rather than development of entirely new 
ones, gives most promise of increasing 
sale of cement: wider highways and 


mor: of them; elimination of grade 


existing 


crossings; extended use of concrete in 
building, including residential. Replace 
ment, widening and relocation of high 
ways is using more cement than their 
construction did in the first place. 

Pipe lines provide a new market of 
some possibility. Loss by soil corrosion 
of 300,000 miles of pipe line already 
laid costs an estimated $100 millions 
annually. Methods have been de- 
veloped by which a 1-inch steel re- 
inforced protective covering of cement 
can be put around a pipe while in use 
at a cost of $1,500 to $2,000 a mile 
exclusive of excavation. 


Murray, of Quaker Oats, 


Heads Board of Trade 


James C. Murray, Quaker Oats vice 
president in charge of grain, was elected 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade Jan. 5, took office Jan. 12. He 
was unopposed. He could have had the 
job at almost any time since he became 
a member in 1904. This year both the 
Board of Trade membership and the 
Quaker Oats Co. agreed he ought to 
accept. The grain chief of the largest 
private concern in the grain business 
now heads the world’s principal grain 
mart. 

Like his predecessor, John Bunnell, 
Murray is a Canadian. He came to the 
United States in 1896; has been with 
the Quaker Oats Co. ever since. There 
will be no unseemly hurling of news- 
paper statements during his administra 
tion any more than there has been dur 
ing that of John Bunnell. The board's 
restraint in spite of extreme provocation 
did much to win public support in the 
most harassed year of its more or less 
harassed existence. 

The board is deploring wide publica- 
tion of a statement made by Peter B. 
Carey, vice-president of the Board of 
Trade, that because of the Farm Board 
the grain exchange might have to clos« 
Mr. Carey's remarks were unofficial. It 
was one of those cases where a man 
speaks rather freely, not expecting to be 
quoted. 
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“Re-employment as Usual” Gives 


Jobs Back to Nearly 100,000 


About 75% of the Increase Is Due to Renewed 
Activity in Motor Industry—Railroads Add 25,000 


AUTOMOTIVE, steel, railroad, and mis- 
cellaneous industries throughout the 
country have re-employed nearly 100,- 
000 men during the past week. About 
75% of the increase is due, directly or 
indirectly, to renewed automotive ac- 
tivities caused by the necessity for stock- 
ing dealers with new models for antici- 
pated spring demand. 

While this is a seasonal procedure— 
automotive production normally  in- 
creases sharply at the turn of the year 
—the fact that industries are going 
ahead in the usual way and did not 
seize upon the excuse of inventory 
shutdowns as a basis for prolonging 
suspension should be very encouraging 
to depression-weary business. 

Addition of nearly 25,000 railroad 
shop employees can not be explained 


so easily and increased maintenance and 
repair activities point to a railroad be- 
lief that better business is just over the 
hill. New York Central has added 
3,000 to its shop forces at Albany and 
Buffalo; Illinois Central 1,400; Nor- 
folk & Western 2,800; Missouri Pa- 
cific 2,200; Missouri-Kansas-Texas 400; 
Southern Pacific 850; Chicago & North 
Western 7,000; Rock Island 2,500; 
Santa Fe 3,000; Monon line 800; 5 
Southwestern roads have added 500 to 
their Dallas shop forces. 

Ford Motor Co. became the biggest 
single factor in re-employment activi- 
ties by taking back nearly 19,000 work- 
ers after several weeks’ idleness. Detroit 
plants rehired 11,500; assembly plants 
in Omaha, Edgewater, N. J., St. Paul, 
Atlanta, and Denver the remainder. 


Fotonews 


. CALIPERS IN THE CLOUDS 
Like all mechanics of the day, Walter P. Chrysler made his own tools. 


His calipers and dividers are now enshrined in the glass case between 
the doors on the 71st floor of the Chrysler Building 
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At Flint, Mich., Buick has incr: 
its force 10,500; Cadillac in Det 
has added 6,000 workers; Hupm 
in Cleveland has added 500; num 
parts and accessory plants in the 
troit area have re-employed hund: 
In Cleveland, 11 industries, 7 of t! 
catering to automotive trades, reported 
they had increased their force 1,4 
during the past week or so. 

At Pittsburgh some 12,000 workers 
have been rehired or will be withir 
few days; Youngstown sheet and 
mills have taken back several thous 
more to meet new demands arisi: 
chiefly, from the automotive indust: 
Other miscellaneous and individual con 
cerns report recent working force add 
tions that make the total several th 
sand more. 

The President's Emergency Committ 
for Employment is distributing to trad 
associations and industrial executives 
pamphlets covering policies and pra 
tices used during the past year for 
relieving unemployment. 

One outlines methods of spreading 
employment, of increasing work avail 
able, of analyzing payrolls and survey 
ing personnel as a basis of lay-offs, of 
giving aid to laid-off workers, and of 
planning permanent policies for stabil: 
zation of employment and earnings. In 
the other a survey of industries employ 
ing over 750,000 persons in 192 
discusses spreading available work, re 
pair and maintenance programs, new 
construction, .manufacture for stock 
direct relief, loans. 


New Unemployment Census 

Detailed plans for the special unem 
ployment census to be taken in 20 cities 
during the last 2 weeks in January have 
been completed. Cities to be surveyed 
are Boston; Manhattan and Bronx bor- 
oughs of New York; Brooklyn; Buffalo; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Dayton 
Cleveland; Chicago; Detroit; Duluth 
Minneapolis; St. Louis; Birmingham 
New Orleans; Houston; Denver; Seat- 
tle; Los Angeles; San Francisco. 

International Harvester Co. has con 
pleted plans for making loans to out-o! 
work employees of its Milwaukee plant 
Loans will be made to those who a: 
to be taken on again; will bear no inter 
est and will be repaid in instalments 
after the borrower returns to work 

With the declaration of an extra 4% 
dividend by General Tire & Rubber Co 
(Akron), the directors set up an en 
ployment insurance fund of the same 
amount. This fund will be used | 
finance out-of-season sales in order | 
insure continuous employment. 
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Brink's experience with trucks 
tokes in many makes and many 
yeors. The result has been com- 
plete standardization on 
Internationals, 


The complete NEW line of In- 
ternational Speed Trucks and 
Heavy-Duty Trucks is on view at 
Branch and Dealer Showrooms 
throughout the United States. 
Ask for a demonstration of any 
model at your convenience. 
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Brink's have over 
500 International Trucks in Service 
...but not a Single Service Station 




















ERE is a mammoth transportation com- 
pany that has been enabled to hold 
down its investment in truck-service facilities 
to a minimum because of the outstanding 


_ service rendered by the company from which 


it buys its trucks—International Harvester. 

Brink's Express Company owns a fleet of 
over 500 Internationals. They have branches 
in 78 of the largest cities. Their trucks 
serve these and 537 other cities and towns. 
Yet Brink's do only the emergency servicing 
themselves. 

The bulk of this big service job is handled 
by International Harvester. From routine 
greasing to mechanical maintenance, the 
work is done by trained mechanics in our 
161 Company-owned Branches. 

Most of the work is done at night— for 


Brink's rigid schedules must not be interrupt- 
ed. Brink's Express transports money—all 
the money in the world, you would think, 
for their annual volume in actual worth is 
nearly fifty billions of dollars. 

Brink's Internationals have bodies of two 
thicknesses of steel, and windshields of 
bullet-proof glass. In every mechanical de- 
tail these trucks are built to provide the 
surest kind of transportation. They are so 
serviced that they go on providing it, for 
International Harvester has service wher- 
ever Brink's have trucks. 

It is this unique “after-sale” service that 
has helped to give International Trucks their 
fame. Every user swears by it and so wil! 
you when you put your first International to 
work —and your five-hundredth! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. ° 
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F AMERICA 
INCORPORAT SD) 


Chicago, Illinois 








CanapA Looxs WestTwarp 


Pacific & Atlantic 


Most conspicuous on the Vancouver skyline is the recently completed Maritime Building. At its foot is the 
roofed Pier B.C., second largest pier in the world, with dockage for a dozen ships and trackage for 200 railway ca: 
Vancouver tonnage has increased rapidly; in 1929, 1295 ocean vessels carried cargoes valued at $260 millior 


Europe's Foreign Trade War 
Rouses Labor to Rebellion 


Strikes in Great Britain and Germany Are Protests 
Against Cuts Made to Facilitate Export Competition 


EUROPEAN News Bureau (By Cable) 
—Darkest clouds on Europe's new year 
economic horizon are the strike threats 
in Germany ahd Britain, but careful 
forecasters of economic weather still re- 
fuse to believe that mediation will fail, 
that a repetition of Britain’s stoppage of 
1926 is likely to be repeated. 

Facts are not pleasant, but they reduce 
recent events to less startling propor- 
tions than rumor has given them. In the 
British coal industry, 150,000 miners 
in the South Wales area and another 
17,000 in Warwickshire are out. 
Reason: the new Coal Bill grants a 
74-hour day without pay reduction. In 
the depressed state of the industry, 
owners demand wage cuts and a spread- 
over system of hours. Workers refuse. 
Stocks at the pitheads are small. Orders 
for 200,000 tons may already be lost 
and the recently-secured order from the 
Egyptian State Railways for 155,000 
tons, and from the Portuguese State 
Railways for 100,000 tons, may be 
shifted to the Continent if some agree- 
ment is not reached soon. 

Though newer, the Lancashire textile 
strike is more threatening. Only 5,000 
weavers from 9 of the 10 important 
Burnley mills are out now but, unless 
negotiations this week are successful, 
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there is danger of the strike spreading 
to the entire manufacturing section and 
affecting 250,000 workers. Friction re- 
volves around the adoption of the “more 
looms” system. Two mills have been 
experimenting for 21 months with sin- 
gle operators managing 8, rather than 
the customary 4, looms. Other mills 
planned to introduce the same system. 
When the Weavers’ Amalgamation de- 
manded discontinuance of the system 
because of the men who were being let 
out, all but one of the mills refused. 
The men walked out. Apparently the 
situation is one in which the Labor gov 
ernment is at odds with the trade unions, 
for it is the definite policy of the gov- 
ernment to reduce costs of production 
in order to regain world markets. 


Dismissed, Walked Out 


Germany's coal strike in the Ruhr 
area is serious but not hopeless. More 
than 60,000 of the 300,000 miners 
walked out when dismissal notices, to 
take effect Jam. 15, came from the 
owners who intend then to re-employ 
at reduced wages approximating the 8% 
wage cut which they demand and labor 
has refused. 

Mine owners declare their price cuts 
in December were made with vir- 


tual promise from the government t! 
the 8% wage cut would follow. Wi'' 
9 million tons of unsold coal at 
pitheads, owners are in a strong posi 
tion. Labor is eager not to los: 
apparent fresh opportunity to penetrat: 
Continental markets still further during 
the present British tieup. 

European authorities are delving d 
into the economic background of ¢ 
present struggle, trying to determin« 
effect, possible new trends. The Ber; 
werks Zeitung, leading European mining 
newspaper, makes some shrewd observa 
tions on recent attempts at international 
cooperation in the coal industry. It r 
marks that never before has the theo 
retical possibility of an international coa! 
agreement advanced so far. 

Difficulties are equally significant 
Each producer today is faced with in 
creased potential supply. Prewar world 
production increased annually 4% 
Total increase between 1913 and 192 
was 8% at the prewar rate it s!ould 
have been 64%. Declining use of coal 
is attributable to the introduction of 
other sources of power—particularl) 
petroleum and waterpower, and mor 
efhcient use of coal itself. If produ 
tion in only England, Germany an 
Poland were increased to maximum 
pacity, it would result in an unconsum 
able excess of 120 million tons a year 

The struggle has worked backwards 
into British industry where labor, w:th 
the support of the Socialist government 
is demanding shorter hours at the old 
wage rate, while owners are stubbornl; 
resisting any increase in labor costs 
which would prejudice export trade 
and preclude recovery of lost graund 
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Hitch your wagon to a constant star 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SOBER-HEADED BUSINESS MEN, 


MANUFACTURERS, AND 
OF AMERICA. 


Check this statement in 1932 Vv 


The Literary Digest does not sub- 
scribe to the theory of the half- 
gods of economics that now is the 
time for nervous men to take 
nerve and plunge. 

This is no time to follow mete- 
ors or chase jumpy will-o’-the- 
wisps circling weird orbits in the 
advertising or investment fields. 

Now is the time for all good 
business men to take thought 
soberly, not recklessly, and plan 
more carefully today than ever 
before, to the end of credit sus- 
tained and volume maintained 
through this important year of 
1931. Sound thinking and judi- 
cious spending are the sure high- 
roads to success and surpluses. 

The Literary Digest is known 
to students of the publication in- 
dustry as the sounding board of 
American opinion more than any 
other single periodical in the his- 
tory of the nation. Its finger laid 
on the pulse of the people has 
registered time and again the one 
sure index to the state of the 


nation as a whole. 


“As The Digest goes, so goes 
America,” is a national editorial 
maxim. Its pre-election and dry- 


wet polls have called the turn 


ADVERTISING 


FIRST LETTER OF A SERIES 


EXECUTIVES 


successfully throughout this last 
sizzling decade. Checkers of ad- 
vertising coupens regard this 
magazine as the possessor of the 
most responsive circulation sold 
today. 

To you business men of Amer- 
ica, builders of sales plans and 
placers of advertising orders, The 
Literary Digest says: 

“Hitch your advertising wagon 
for 1931 to a constant star—the 
one great middle-of-the-road pub- 
lication that year in and year out 
attracts to its subscription list 
the prosperous, sober-reading, 
sober-judging portion of the pub- 
lic whose firm dictums on mer- 
chandise, as on public men and 
events, most affect your sales 


” 
curves, 


These are the thinking people 
of steady income, sound resolve, 
and unvarying purpose to whom 
to appeal with equally sound 
arguments and unvarying sincer- 
ity, for sales patronage in 1931. 

The Literary Digest’s 1,400,000 
guaranteed circulation will be 
with it in 1932, sheltered and 
fed and clothed and ready to buy 
more then of what they buy now. 
Present your story to them this 
year—they’re responsive and 
responsible buyers. 


“Sounding Board of American opinion” 


‘The Literary Digest is known to students ot 
the publication industry as the sounding 
board of American opinion more than any 
other single periodical in the history of the 
nation. Its finger laid on the pulse oi the 
people has registered time and again the onc 


sure index to the state of the nation as a 





The Literary Digest Aas shown that 
quality circulation does not necessarily 
come in small packages. By selecting 
its circulation from homes with tele- 
phones, it has grouped more than a 
million alert and active American 
families—proved responsive to adver- 
tising because their subscriptions were 


secured by advertising. 


Over 70% of its readers are exect 
tives, owners of businesses or profes 
stonal people. The Digest reaches 
37% of all families with incomes of 
$10,000 and up. Its list of subscribers 
is a roster of ready buyers in the upper 
income brackets. 

For 1931, advertisers buy a guar- 
anteed average circulation of 1,400,000 


preferred prospects. 


* The Jiterary Digest - 
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Shrinkage in American Capital 


Has Weakened World Business 


Totals on New Issues Marketed in This Country 


Show Decline Has Been Going On For 3 Years 


DuRING the last 3 years world business 
has suffered from a steady decline in 
the amount of new capital obtainable 
in the richest capital market in the 
world, the United States. Domestic 
business has had to cope with such a 
shrinkage for the last 2 years, This 
decline, brought out by figures for 1930 
just available, is only partly a result of 
the slowing up in business activity. It 
began before business took its down- 
ward turn. It has been only partly 
compensated by increases in the pur- 
chasing power of what funds have been 
obtained. And, so far as can be learned 
from the inadequate credit figures avail- 
able, business has not been able to make 
up for the shrinkage by the use of 
short-term credit. 

This has meant that, in recent years, 
businesses with strongly fortified treas- 
uries have been forced to live on their 
fat, to resort for purposes of expansion 
to their surpluses, to the excess of earn- 
ings over expenses—or to stop growing. 
For concerns without large operating 
margins there has been no alternative. 


Reserve Remedies 


Such financial undernourishment of 
business contrasts sharply with Amer- 
ica’s position as holder of a predominant 
portion of the world’s gold. It helps 
to explain the anemic appearance of 
business. It represents a condition 
which has called loudly for remedial 
action by financial authorities. Just 
now, with the Federal Reserve system 
and other central bankers moving to 
make more credit available, to lower 
long-term rates (The Business Week, 


Dec. 31, also this issue) there are indi- 
cations that this call is being heeded. 

As shown by the table on this page, 
which supplies the pertinent figures for 
the period 1927-30, the amount of 
American long-term capital obtained for 
world business dropped off in 1928. 
However, the rise in short-term funds 
more than balanced the decline. The 
value of the dollar declined as prices 
rose. Domestic business was well sup- 
plied in that year, the decline in the 
value of the dollar failing to counter- 
balance the large rise in long-term and 
short-term funds. But a considerable 
part of the increase in capital was for 
investment trusts and financial organiza- 
tions and so was not directly available 
to business. 


Long Drop in 1929 


Both world and domestic business suf- 
fered in 1929 as total new capital fell 
16.7%, domestic new capital dropped 
7.1%, the value of the dollar rose but 
1.1% and short-term funds increased 
only 3.3%. 

In 1930 the dollar value increase was 
larger than the fall in total new capital 
issues, but much smaller than the fall in 
domestic new capital issues. And short- 
term credit rose very slightly. 

The new capital raised in 1930 was 
predominantly by bonds, this form of 
security accounting for $5,472 millions 
against $730 millions of new stock, ac 
cording to the New York Times 
figures. Foreign bonds accounted for 
$1,108 millions against $651 millions in 
1929, but totaled less than in 1928. 

Industrial bonds issued in 1930 


totaled $586 millions against $484 
lions in 1929 and $645 millions 
1928. Public utility bonds went 
$1,581 millions compared with $7 
millions in 1929 and $1,268 millios 
1928. Railroads got $775 mil 
against $419 millions in 1929 and $4 


millions in 1928. 
issues totaled $1,139 millions aga 
$1,047 millions in 1929 and $815 ; 
lions in 1928. 

The continued rise in_ stat 
municipal issues is significant in 
portent of continued large construct 
projects. 


New York and Paris Join 
To Ease Financial Strain 


EUROPEAN News Bureau (By Ca/ 


—Simultaneous reduction of rediscount 


rates in France and the United Stat 
marks another step in world cent 
bank cooperation to relieve disturb 
domestic and international financial cor 
ditions. With the New York Resers 
Bank, the Bank of France has com 


down to the 2% level, world’s lowest 
Other Reserve banks 


discount charge. 
have reduced their rates and morc 
likely to follow. This series of red 


tions probably is the final step, at least 


for the time being, in the series 

events which began with the Europx 
conferences of Gov. George L. Harr 
son of the New York Reserve instit 


tion (The Business Week, Nov. 12 and 


Nov. 19, 1930). 

Sufficient time has not elapsed 
show what the recent moves have a 
complished. Likewise, it is not cl 
with how much vigor the Feder 
Reserve will supplement the for 
already set in motion (The Busin 
Week Jan. 7). 
has now been taken to relieve 3 difficu 


situations. 

First, reductions by New York and 
Paris are designed to relieve the serious 
pressure upon sterling exchange and 





State and municipal 


But constructive action 




















American Funds for Business, 1927-1930 
1927 1928 1929 1930 
_ Total New Capital Issues Publicly offered in United —————_—________ | —__—_—___—_—__| 
States (N. Y. Times) | $8,069,742,000 $7, 807,090,000 $6,696, 700,000 $6,203,600,000 
Total Domestic ae Issues Publicly oftered in| 
United States (N. Y. Times) 5,525,604,000 6,505,040,000 6,045,470,000 5,094,740,000 
Percentage Charge from Preceding Year, Total. a ale 3.3 16.7 7.4 
Percentage Charge from Preceding Year, Domestic ~<a 4+-17.7 7.1 15.8 
Percentage Sore from wpueang Year, Wholesale 
| Prices (U.S.B.L.S.) +2.3 1.1 —9.7 
Percentage Charge Total Bank Credit (Weekly 
Reporting Member Banks) +7.2 +3.3 +1.3 
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ERE is a great market 

...over 12 million peo- 
ple whose buying power is 
high above the average. It 
can be served most econom- 
ically by manufacturers who 
are right here on the ground. 
To ambitious industry, it is Ms 
the most attractive market 











EW type transmission tower 

developed by engineers of 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Ltd., and typical of West- 
ern initiative and progress. This 
tower carries twelve 60,000 volt 
circuits supplying the industrial 

districts of metropolitan 

Los Angeles. 


WER 
atlow cost- 


\ 


\ immediately 
vee to 


in dustry serve 
BIG 
MARKET 


Among the nationally- 
known consumers of Edison- 
created electric energy in 
this market are: 


Swift and Company, 
Columbia Steel Corp., Met- 
ro-Goldwyn- Mayer Studios, 
WA Willys-Overland Pacific Co., 








in America. 


Anywhere you may locate your Pacific 
Coast plant within the 55,000 square miles 
served by Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Ltd., electric power is at once available 
to you at very low, attractive rates. 


Southern California Edison Company, 
Ltd., with a tremendous investment of 
more than $375,000,000, has been an 
important factor in the development 
of this great empire. 





Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Samson Tire & Rubber Co., Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., General Electric 
Co., Union Pacific Ry., American Can Co., 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press, Willard Storage Battery, American Man- 
ganese, American Tile and Encaustic Co., 
Los Angeles Ry., Pacific Electric Ry. 
Information regarding the opportunity in 

Los Angeles County for any specific industry 

will be sent upon request by Industrial De- 

partment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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the gold drain upon the Ba 
England, the discount rate of 
'now is 3%. Both the Federal R 
and the Bank of France have 
mented this effort by dealings i: 
ling exchange. 





MT il hook Cee 


Why Britain Waited 

It is logical to assume that the 
tion in the British rate expect 
November as a means of facilit 
the huge war debt conversion 
deliberately foregone because it 
have increased this pressure. Lik 
the delay permitted a rearrangen 
international rates. This rearr 


> e > |} ment now lessens the chances that X 
Who said 1t wouldn t | British hes ii vag Pcp mcr 


instead of lower its rate, a step 


” WORK”? began to loom up as a possibilit 
2 | | the year-end. A reduction of the Br 








| rate may be possible later on 
Ir 1s a matter of record that less than thirty years || present plan works. 
ago most of the electrical devices that make life | Secondly, the rate moves are intend 
so much more pleasant today existed only in men’s | is aid business by making funds ch 
dreams—ideas that wiseacres said would never und possibly more plentiful—not 
Pe < ‘ || domestically but internationally 
work.”’ In that dawn of the electric age many a | ‘Thirdly, they facilitate the redistril 
world-boon might have died in the bud, or lan- tion of the gold and capital now co: 
guished for years, had not one electrical manufac- | gested in Paris and New York. TI 
tory had the pre-vision to throw open its labora- |is closely allied to the second aim 
tories to the “‘visionaries.’’ To Robbins & Myers a redistribution would send funds « 
at Springfield there came a long procession of | | other countries now strongly fecling 
ideaed men—and what tremendous ideas they |the pinch of scarcity and high rates for 
had! Many great industries of international im- jmeney, Soh short and long ten 
aes y& , . | Normal economic forces would caus 
portance today are the fruits of those ideas. And fends to leave the congested low-ra 
millions of homes, offices, stores and factories are ||areas for high-rate needy nations, and 
now enjoying the labor-saving, time-saving, serv- || at the same time, put money to worl 
ices of these ‘“‘wild-idea’’ inventions which were ||in the low-rate nations. 
first made to ““work’’—commercially—with R & M 
power units. Which may explain why you so often 
hear the advice, “If your problem is electrical, 
take it to Robbins & Myers.” 





Timidity Still an Obstacle 


The great obstacle is the prevailing 
timidity. Investors are extremely hes 
tant about sending their funds abroa 
during a time of great economic and 
political uncertainties. Notwithstanding 
the encouragement now offered for 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and the : 79 i* ere : 
experience of 33 years’ precision manufacture capital redistribution it was not 

in designing, building and applying electric mo- adjustment of bank rates that caused 
tors, generators, fans and dearied appliances. the congestion, but rather a flow ot 
funds from the weaker economic nations 


4 to the stronger ones. Although world 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. conditions begin to show some improv: 
||}ment and, at least, somewhat greater 
| | stability, this timidity is by no means 
yet sufficiently relaxed for normal for 
|to steer capital movements. 

Observers in both Europe and 
United States thus welcome the changes 
in rates as relieving the immediat 
strains. But they are not disposed 
| expect more than negative relict, 
lieving that positive benefits must aw 
FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES improvement in the psychological back 





Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 




















ground. 
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Interest in Automobile Show 


Augurs Early Sales Pickup 


Motor Manufacturers Are Encouraged by Response 


To Price Cuts and Improvements in Models 


THe automobile industry is greatly en 
raged by New York show develop 


nts. Increased attendance and sales, 


( 


: compared with last year’s event, con 
me ts leaders that the public is tired 
of driving the old car; that it needs only 
a fair expectation of returning prosperity 
to send it surging back into the market 
The industry has given it about every- 
models 


thing else. Price cuts on show 


universal, Coupled with a 


many 


are almost 
few major, with minor, design 
changes, they that 


thrifty buyers will find hard to resist 


provide bargains 

Show-goers note that the industry's 
policy has been sagaciously adapted to 
the times. Major changes in design 
have been fewer than usual 

Changes are, in many cases, items of 
considerable importance in increasing 
owner-acceptance of a car, but they are, 
in general, neither difhcult nor expensive 
to introduce 


of the day and the automobile manu- 


Lower prices are the order 


facturer has held prices down by refrain- 
ing from too great changes in funda- 





mental while 
formance in other ways. 


The show demonstrates that 1930 was 


design improving per 


laundry. Seven cars 
Erskine, 


Roosevelt, 


rather a rough 
Blackhawk 
Marquette, 


Locomobile, 


Stearns, and 


Viking—have« disappeared from __ its 
roster. Three new cars—Mathis, Austin 
and DeVaux have been added to the 
list 


The increase in wheelbase, in roomi 
ness of bodies, in engine power observed 
in the new cars is, in part, the American 
maker's reply to the challenge of the 
European-type small car, expressing his 
American mo 


interpretation of what 


torists want. Available sales figures of 
midget cars now on the market seem to 
support his judgment as far as the mass 
market is concerned. 

The New York Show exhibited 
cars produced by 35 manufacturers; 14 
trucks ; 
and accessory displays. 


300 
makes of 128 shop equipment 
In addition to 
( The Bu ce 


7) showgoers were attracted 


changes already noted 
Week, Jan 


International News 


Bic SHow 


The New York Automobile Show, biggest thing in the motor 


maker’s 


life, opens at Grand Central Palace. This year, “more for your money’ 


and “lower prices than ever” are the 
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to others during the week. Reo displayc« 


body models 


a new custom series OF 4 


on a 152-in. wheelbase, eq upped with 


the Reo Royale engine 


line consists of two 6's 


The new Grahan 
and two 8’s, al! 


tt 


having synchro-silent transmissions 


3 speed transmission, th« 


other models continuing th« 


smaller 6 with 
: speed in 
troduced into this country by Graham 


Auburn has replaced three 8-cylinder 


models with the 8-98 mentioned het 
last week. Chrysler introduced a new 
6—the CM—with ‘a 70-hp. engin 
116-in. wheelbase, to sell from $855 


DeSoto presented a new 6 and a new 8 
both having all-steel bodies—as hav 
powered by 67- and 


All Hupmobile models 


are equipped for free-wheeling 


all Dodge bodi« S 


77 hp engines 


Real Estate Men Want 
Certified Appraisers 


REAL FSTATI 
a serious attack upon their more impor 


interests are preparing ror 


tant problems At the convention of 
the National Association of Real 
Boards Jan. 15 in St. Petersburg (Fla.) 


| Stat 


the 3 chief topics for discussion will 
be: certification of real estate appraisers 
taxation reforms; methods for accelerat 
ing real estate and building activities 
during the next year 

Phillip W. Kniskern, vice-president 
Continental Mortgage Guarantee Co 
and chairman of a special sub-commit 
tee to study the association's appraisal 
division, will recommend that real estat 
appraisal be elevated to the status of a 
profession with an organized corporat 
which can and certify 


entity cxamine 


qualified appraisers. The plan ts to put 
real estate appraisers on the same planc 
as certified public accountants. If th 
prospective purchaser could get an im 
partial, dependable certificate of che 
value of property, real estate men feel 
the market would be greatly widened 
both among home owners and investors 


field in which 


who now are shy of a 
they rightly feel expert knowledge is 


necessary, but difficult to acquire 


Taxation reform discussion will be 
led by Judge Arthur (¢ Lacy, the 
Detroit attorney who helped senator 
Couzens collect $40 millions from 
Henry Ford, and who is head of (ne 
new property owners’ organization 
which the N.A.R.E.B. is sponsoring 


It is a national organization of tax pay 
ers; is hghting for relief from excessive 
tax burdens now borne by real estat 
To reduce cost of government, govern 
ment must be eliminated, believes Judge 
Lacy Abolition of townships relic of 
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RAILROADERS 


Samuel M. Vauclain, chairman of 
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Baldwin Locomotive, teaches the 


rudiments to his grandsons Samuel Matthew Vauclain Hamilton, William 
Carrington Hamilton, and Henriques Crawford Hamilton 


the horse and buggy days, and then 
merger of counties followed by county 
home rule and county managers would 
help greatly, he believes. 

How intolerable the burden of local 
government has become is illustrated by 
9 contiguous counties in northern Michi- 
gan, population 47,931, assessed valua- 
tion $41,585,890, supporting 9 county 
governments with 9 sets of county 
officers, 9 county courts, in 9 court- 
houses, 9 probate courts, 9 boards of 
supervisors of from 6 to 20 members 


each, 93 township governments with 93 
separate township boards and sets of 
officers, 14 city and village governments 
with 14 councils and sets of village off- 
cers. Add on several hundred school 
districts and school boards and the sum 
total is something like 400 separate and 
distinct units of government with sev- 
eral thousand minor officials. 

In these unfortunate counties 10% of 
the land was sold in 1930 alone to pay 
unpaid taxes. Of the amount so sold, 
86% was bid in by the state. 


Opposition to 4-System Rail 


Merger Begins to Organize 


FORMALLY presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission this week, the 
4-system plan for Eastern railroad con- 
solidation was viewed as promising 
great potential benefits to the rail groups 
involved, but no immediate stimulus to 
business and industry is anticipated. 
The favorable results of the agreement 
will be wholly psychological for some 
time. W'th a definite objective in view, 
the 4 trunk lines may release more funds 
for construction and improvement, but 
they recognize that the commission, and 
not the President, is the final authority. 

At first it was assumed that, under the 
circumstances, the LC.C. could do 
nothing else than rubber stamp the 
plan with its approval. Confidence is 
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still expressed that the plan will be ap- 
proved by the body in due course, but 
an analysis of the situation reveals that 
the commission is in a position to act 
with the utmost independence without 
embarrassment to individual members. 
The opinion first expressed was that the 
commission, although nominally an in- 
dependent agency, would approve the 
plan in short order as appointment of its 
members rests with the President. Since 
then it has been recalled that Mr. Hoover 
already has appointed 5 of the present 
members and that, even if he serves a 
second term, the reappeintment of the 
majority will not fall to him. 
Organized opposition to the plan 
which seems to be developing may delay 


approval of the agreement even bey 
a year. L. F. Loree may fight disn 
berment of his Delaware & Hud 
system. The Taplin brothers may « 
tinue to urge their plan for a fifth 
tem although the impression prev 
that they will be called off by the Pe: 
sylvania. 

Labor may raise its voice in oppositi 
unless it is apparent that the terms 
the agreement definitely protect « 
ployees. The Brotherhoods have 
nounced that they will urge Congress : 
pass laws which would guarantee t! 
jobs of workers on the roads involved 


Philadelphia Indignant 
Many communities are expected 
protest against specific features of th 
plan. Philadelphia, for instance, wil! 
fight to the last ditch allocation of th 
Reading to the Baltimore & Ohio, as 
this would reduce from 3 to 2 the num 
ber of trunk lines serving that city 
while other communities now served by 

3 roads would acquire a fourth. 

The Baltimore & Ohio probably has 
more to gain from the 4-system plan 
than the Pennsylvania, the New York 
Central, or the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Nickel Plate. Entire control of the Read 
ing will enable the B. & O. to perfect 
its new short route between Jersey City 
and Chicago with construction of a lin 
across the present gap between th 
Buffalo & Susquehanna and the Reading 


Final Allocations 


Final allocation of the roads involved, 
as set forth in the official petition to the 
L.C.C., runs as follows: To the New 
York Central—the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, and a direct connec 
tion with the Virginian at Deepwater 
Va., including joint rates and routes 
over that road. 

To the Pennsylvania—the Wabash 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, the Nor- 
folk & Western. 

To the Baltimore & Ohio—the Ann 
Arbor, the Reading—New Jersey Central 
system, the Western Maryland, the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, the Lehigh & 
Hudson River, and Chicago & Alton 

To the Chesapeake & Ohio—Nickel 
Plate system—the Erie, the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, the Pere Marquette, Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Lehigh Valley, with certain 
rights to the Pennsylvania over the Le- 
high Valley. 

Conferences among rail chiefs con- 
tinue for the purpose of dealing with 
the short lines and various trackage and 
terminal arrangements 
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How BUSH distribution puts DU PONT 
PAINT all over NEW YORK 


steam ar 


WIDE range of colors, a wide variety 

of kinds of paint, and different sizes 
of containers present a problem in the 
Jistribution of Du Pont Paints and Duco 
in New York. Thin, but representctive 
stocks in retail stores force faster turn- 
over for retailers, provided the fill-in serv- 
ice is quick and dependable. Pint, quart, 
galion or barrel... a sale is made... 
stock needs replenishing — then comes 
Bush Distribution. 

Du Pont, like other aggressive manu- 
facturers, has learned that distribution 
of merchandise is a sales factor rather 
than a traffic problem. Du Pont has 
learned that Bush Terminal is an eco- 
nomical factor in distributing their paints 
to the New York market. It saves time 
and, by saving time, speeds selling. 


Many manufacturers save up to 
50% on distribution costs by using 
Bush Distribution. The list of manufac- 
turers using the various facilities of Bush 
Terminal is a “Who's Who" in modern 
selling practices. They employed these 
facilities on definite facts and figures 
They continue to employ them because 
the facts and figures proved correct. 


Manufacturing facilities at Bush Ter- 
minol. This ‘industrial apartment house” 
provides vital manufacturing economies 
and distribution efficiency. Here are 
eight eno-mous ocean steamship piers, 
miles of railway sidings by, through or 
under massive warehouses and manu- 
facturing units; 10,000,000 square feet 


of floor space; cold storage; power; 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. 8, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot ond Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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speed 
eenring 
ot J 

Let us quote definite facts and figures, 
based on an expert survey of your spe- 
cial requirements Descrig tive literature 


n manufacturing and distribution will be 


mailed you. Specific questions will be 
answered in full by Bush expert service 
men, thoroughly equipped by long ex 
perience to serve as industrial counsel 
ors and to make exact proposals after 
your exist- 


close study and analysis of 
ing conditions 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
100 Broed Street, Dept. 8, New York 

Please send descriptive literature regarding 
Distribution 
Manulecturing 

Arrange eppointment for Bush representative to 

Jiscuss Distribution 
Manutecturing 


Nature of business ——EEE 


Name of ¢ 


| tie eee tke 





Roap or Iron 
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Built at Springfield, Illinois, last October, this first steel-base road may be the forerunner of a new system of hig! 
way construction. The use of interlocking flat sheets as a base prevents bumps and cracks, makes repair and re plac 
ment easier. The surface is brick laid on mastic sand. Armco and the Boston-Springfield Brick Co. cooperated 


the experiment 


Armeo’s Sheet Steel Process 
Brings Industry New Problems 


Production Capacity Multiplies as Licensees Are Added, 
But Markets Don’t Grow So Fast 


INLAND STEEL Co. of Chicago has just 
been licensed to manufacture sheet steel 
under the continuous process patents 
owned by Armco. Inland is the eighth 
licensee. A year ago, 75% of sheet was 
made under Armco patents—-soon it 
will be 90%. 

American Rolling Mill Co. hazarded 
several millions of dollars in 1927, 
building in Ashland, Ky., a mill that it 
hoped might revolutionize the making 
of sheet steel. The venture was a spec- 
tacular success, as all the world now 
knows. A ton of sheet a minute 
emerged from the giant rolls at the very 
start; improvements since have tripled 
this speed. The industry was revolu- 
tionized, indeed; labor costs have been 
made to approach zero. Competitors 
have fallen in line, pay rich tribute in 
royalties to Armco. But the train of 
consequences loosed has not been alto 
gether helpful. Sheet steel makers today 
are not happy; do not yet foresee the 
end of their troubles. 


Both Good and Evil 


The rapidity of manufacture by the 
continuous process has proved both a 
blessing and an evil. Almost overnight 
it did away with a large part of sheet 
making by the tedious but picturesque 
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hand-mill method. But it likewise sud- 
denly doubled the producing 
capacity of the country, which today is 
over 6 million tons. U. S. Steel, Re- 
public, Wheeling, Weirton, and, of 
course, Armco, are using the process. 
Otis is building a mill; Inland is start- 
ing to build. Youngstown is reported to 
be awaiting only the end of its litiga- 
tion. The industry could not find over- 
night a market to absorb output capacity 
doubled overnight. 

The result was just what has hap- 
pened in so many industries where new 
processes have upset time-honored prac- 
tices. Consumers have benefited long 
before manufacturers. Normal savings 
over old hand-mill practices, variously 
estimated at $6 to $10 a ton, have for 
the most part been given away in the 
form of lower prices in an effort to get 
mills enough tonnage to keep going at 
capacity. Only hope of profits lies in 
full operation. 

For several years the sheet and strip 
steel price structure has weakened under 
this burden. In 1930, with demand 
vanishing, complete demoralization over- 
took the industry. Prices were cut below 
production costs. The immediate future 
holds little hope of rectifying this; to 
cap it all, is the certainty of more ton- 


sheet 


nage being added as the new continuous 
mills get into operation. 

This is not saying that the contin 
mill system is entirely responsibl: 
the present state of the sheet steel 
dustry. Depression would have ove: 
taken the industry the past year, as 
did others, without the complications o 
the continuous process. 

Among other handicaps, the method 
of setting up prices for the most part 
antiquated and should be revised 
present it gives too much opportunit 
for price irregularities by allowing 
tomers’ specifications to pass under s 
eral names, carrying widely different 


i> 


quotations. 


New Uses, New Hopes 

What of the future? The contin 
process has stimulated the sheet steel 
dustry, largely through the Natior 
Association of Flat-Rolled Steel Mai 
facturers, and through efforts of ind 
vidual companies to find new markets 
for their products. Sheet steel in build 
ing construction is destined to be 
more useful and popular than at present 
The first road with a steel base was built 
in Illinois recently; that may be in tu 
an extensive market. Hundreds ot 
thousands of dollars are being expended 
yearly to open new avenues of consump 
tion. However, it will be some tim« 
some men in the industry say 5 years 
before demand can catch up. 

But companies not included in 
licensed group are even worse off. A 
few have modernized their mills to get 
greatest possible benefits from th 
present production system; some [. 
absorption by larger companies seeking 
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versshication; others face inevitable 


d 
xtinction. 

The most reassuring factor is that the 
industry possesses executives of fine 
bilities keenly sensitive to their re- 
sponsibilities in the present predica 
ment. Meanwhile the industry is faced 
with several years of readjustment while 
waiting for consumption to catch up 
with production, during which it is likely 
that profits will remain unsatisfactory 

Why did Armco license so much 
capacity ? The answer probably is that 


c 


its management had read history wisely. 
Any company that has tried to monopo- 
lize a new process, refusing licenses to 
competitors, usually has stimulated 
rivals to develop as good or better 
processes. For example, the A. O. Smith 
process of pipe manufacture has been 
closely held. So rivals have devised two 





new processes of electric welding and | 
perfected an old pipe-making process, | 
not electrical, until it is competitive 
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What a Few Orders Can 
Do for Unemployment 


WHEN manufacturers are sailing as 
close to the wind on inventories as they 
are now, it takes but a small breeze of 
new orders to blow up a lot of new 
production and jobs. One blast furnace 
at the Ashland (Ky.) plant of American 
Rolling Mill Co. was recently re-opened, 
giving direct work to 100 men. To pro- 
vide coke for the furnace, Kentucky 
By-Products Coke Co. had to start up its 
solvay coke plant employing 75 men. 
Coal requirements for the coke made it 
necessary to start up one of the com- 
pany’s mines providing work for an- 
other 350 men—525 new jobs because 
a single blast furnace had to be lighted 
to meet new sales demand. 


University Holds 

Welding Clinic 

THE importance of welding as a con- 
struction process was recognized in a 
3-day welding clinic conducted jointly 
by Marquette University and North- 
western Manufacturing Co. The event 
consisted of a display of welding mate- 
rials and equipment; demonstration of 
welding operations, and lectures on 
various phases of welding. Industrial 
workers interested in welding were 
shown the most modern methods and 
equipment and instructed in making 
and testing welds, their application, cost, 
factors which govern quality, and the 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 
OF INDUSTRY 


Procter & Gamble selected Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation to design and build its new buildings, now under con- 


struction at Long Beach, California. 


We bring to each industrial development broad viewpoints look- 
ing not only to present needs but to future expansion. Speed, 
excellence of work, and our ability to co-operate with clients in 
anticipating the demands of tomorrow make it profitable te employ 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
For the 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF AMERICA 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, [INCORPORATED 
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Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Moncreal 








future possibilities for the process. 
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22 Paces in 


where the Remington Accounting 


Check this list against your accounting department procedure 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
| Sales Journal & Distribution 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
Purchase Journal & Distribution 


Accounts Payable Ledger « ) Customer’s Ledger 


Remittance Advice | Customer's Statement 


~* 5 PA : 
Purchase Journal 


Voucher ; 
Department Purchase Register 


Voucher Register and Distribution ; ; 
Remittance Advice or 
Voucher 


Voucher Check 
Check Register and Distribution 


. { Check 
Check Register ACCOUNT 


EACH GROUP HANDLED IN OPERATION 
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PAYROLL 


( Check 
* 4 Employee's A\S age Record 


{ Payroll 


NSE 
j Expense Journal 
| Expense Register 


{ General Ledger 
General Journal 


ON THE REMINGTON 


The New Remington" Tweaty- 
Five” packs ninety minutes 
of bookkeeping into a single 
hour. Posts and audits at one 
operation. Distributes to sep- 
arate columns and proves the 
accuracy of every figure. 
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your BusInEss 
Machine Can Show Cash Savings 


in 30 Days 


ae E question used to be “Can I save money by 
using a bookkeeping machine in place of hand 
labor?” 

Today's question is “Can I cut accounting over- 
head still further?” 

In hundreds of cases...in small companies and in 
mammoth corporations. ..a 
Remington machine has said 


“yes”. And proved it. 


Frequently, it is installed to do the work previ- 
ously handled by three other machines... with an 


immediate saving in floor space, rent, pay roll. 


It eliminates costly errors. Speeds accounting and 
collections. And instead of you adapting you 


methods to fit... it adapts itself to fit them. 


Read the list of Remington- speeded operations on 
opposite page. Then, briefly indicate on coupon 


below, the department or problem which you 


are most interested. It will bring 
you practical money-saving sug- 


. _ od 
gestions... without obligation! 


REMINGTON Ranpv Business Service, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In the following department (or problem) show me how 
Remington Accounting Machines could save money: 


With the Remington Fanfold in your billing department, you 
can get a 25% to 50% time saving...through elimination of car- 
bon handling, and key-shifting and tabulating operations. 
Adaptable to standard accounting machines and typewriters. 


Remington Ran 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Executive offices, Buffalo, New York. Sales offices in all leading cities. 


LIBRARY BUREAU Piling Systems and Indexing Service . . . REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines INDEX 


VISIBLE ... RAND & KARDEX Visible Records . . . DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Mashines . . . KALAMAZOO AND 
BAKER-VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment . SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices POWERS Accounting Machines 
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How High Must a Ship Mast Be? 
Answer May Cost $20 Millions 


Bridges Are Expensive, Telescoping Masts Cheap, 


But War Department Wants 200 Feet Clearance 


How high must a ship's mast be? 

Commuters from New Jersey to New 
York, travelers on the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad out of New York, a host 
of unemployed laborers, and a dozen 
supplying _bridge-building 
materials are immediately interested in 
the answer. So are residents in a half 
dozen other communities where bridge 
construction is held up by War Depart 
ment regulations, well considered 
though they be. 

If 175 feet is tall enough for a mast, 
Jersey and midtown Manhattan may be 
connected by a bridge. It will cost $180 
millions, will be a double-decker, the 
top deck alone able to carry 20 lanes of 
vehicular trafic. The lower deck (here 
the B & O and other Jersey-bound rail- 
roads become interested) would carry 12 
tracks, and 2 moving platforms to speed 
pedestrians from shore to shore. All 
this rush of metropolitan traffic from 
Manhattan's crowded 57th Street would 
be carried across the main channel of 
the Hudson in a single span 3,240 feet 
long. 

Plans for the bridge have been com- 
pleted, altered, and redone a dozen 
times by engineers for the North River 
Bridge Co. The War Department is the 
stumbling block. Though it admits the 
need for the bridge, it persists in de- 
manding clearance of 200 feet for ‘‘ade- 
quate protection of New York in time 
of war, and for the needs of the world’s 
commerce.” 


High Bridge, High Cost 

Engineers protest. The shore on the 
Manhattan side is low. Every additional 
foot of clearance means the purchase of 
additional abutment property in a sec- 
tion of uptown Manhattan where prices 
are prohibitive. Further, railroad operat- 
ing costs mount rapidly as the abutment 


industries 


grade increases over 3%. 

In an attempt to meet the demands of 
the War Department, original plans for 
a clearance of 155 feet were altered 
to allow 175-foot clearance. Costs im- 
mediately jumped $20 millions. To 
clear another 25 feet to meet the re- 
quirements for 200 feet of clearance 
would necessitate pushing the Manhat- 
tan terminal farther from the river into 
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a section where the mere purchase of 
property would total vastly more than 
another $20 millions. 

So the problem is reducing itself to a 
question of mast heights with public 
opinion sympathetically but firmly de- 
manding just how high a ship’s mast 
must be and on how many ships this is 
necessary (for the 57th Street site is 
above the majority of the docks along 
the Hudson). 

Engineers interested in the project 
have produced some striking statistics. 
Only 19 commercial in the 
world, and only 3 U. S. Naval vessels, 
have masts exceeding 175 feet in height. 
Of the commercial the Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, and Virginia (all 
American built) have telescoping masts 
which can be dropped to 128 feet. The 
Majestic (White Star) has the world’s 
tallest mast for a commercial vessel 
221 feet. It is followed by the Beren- 
garia (Cunard) 2154 feet. The Bremen 
and Europa (North German Lloyd), 
Olympic (White Star), and Leviathan 
(U. S. Lines) all have masts soaring 


vessels 


vessels, 


The last girders are riveted into p 


above 200 feet. But none of thes 
docks above the proposed site for 
new bridge. 

Someone the 
purpose of masts, now that sails ar 
of date. Certainly they add dignity 
and carry aloft the 
But it is only for the carryir 


raised que stron 


liner, com; 
colors 
wireless aerials that they are now 
portant. Engineers, while they 

that reception is better with th 

tennae well above the fumes fron 
stacks, declare the same result can 
obtained in the telescoping mast 


which the antennae can be attached 


Masts Can Telescope 

In pointing out that foreign 
particularly offend in the questior 
tall masts, engineers for the propo 
bridge call attention with pride to 
the largest passenger vessels built in t 
country and to their telescoping mast 
volunteer to install telescoping masts 
any vessels finding it necessary to | 
under the new bridge, declare it car 
done for $3,500 a vessel. 

Funnels scarce enter the picture 
10-year-old Majestic has the tallest { 
nel, 154 ft., 10 in. The Leviatha 
years old, has funnels 138 feet hig 
But the Bremen and Europa, new 
speed queens and epitome of all that 
modern marine construction, hay 
rakish funnels less than 125 feet hig! 
The Augustus, Conte Biancamano, | 
cania, Lafayette—of the newest genera 


in 


International N 
LINKED 
lace on the roadway of the Hudson River 


Bridge. This, the longest suspension bridge in the world, has a clearan 


of 


213 feet 
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mark a trend to lower 


tw of boats 


funnels. This is part of the answer to} 
objections that ships are getting | 


are likely to rise higher above the 


ter. The other part of the answer is| 
limit has to be set | 


idmission. A 
projects will be forever delayed by the 
uncertainty of the future. The Panama 
Canal set a limit on the beams of ships. 
Ambrose and other channels set a limit 
of draft. Few large ocean-going vessels 
go up the Hudson. The new bridge will 
set a limit on the height of masts, but 
of ocean-going vessels, only freighters 
are likely to need to pass the bridge 

Naval vessels are privileged, 
rightly. Yet, only 3 would be hampered 
by the new bridge—the Omaha (193- 
foot mast), and the Lexington and Sara- 

ea (each with 185-foot masts). Even 
conservative business 
need for retarding construction on this 
wccount. Most naval 
Brooklyn navy yard for repairs, and yet 
to reach the yard must pass under 
Brooklyn bridge with its clearance of 
only 133 feet. 

So the height of ship’s masts becomes 


and 


questions the 


vessels use the 


a serious problem, one possibly holding | 


up the present $180 million project, and 


the transfer of 196 million suburban | 


passengers and 400 million tons of 
freight a year between Manhattan Island 
and the rest of the United States 


The Trend of Shopping 
Is Downstairs 


THe trend of shopping is toward the 
“bargain basements.” 

Departmental performance records in 
66 representative department stores with 
established basement sales rooms were 
recently tabulated by the Controllers 
Congress of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. They showed that 
but 25% of the main store departments 
increased 1930 sales over 1929, while 
38% of the basement departments 
showed higher 1930 sales. 

Significantly, a large number of base- 
ment departments selling wearing ap- 
parel, shoes, necessities showed in- 
creases, while a proportionately large 
number of main store departments sell- 
ing similar lines recorded losses in sales. 

Basement offerings are no longer con- 
fined to so-called cheap lines, but in- 
clude goods whose price range has, 
hitherto, caused them to be classed as 
main store merchandise. Department 
stores are making the most of the 
shoppers’ conviction that basement offer- 
ings constitute bargains. 
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S Manel 


“The civilization 
of acountry may 
be gauged by the 
extent of its use 


of Sulfuric Acid.” 




















ASIC among the chemical reagents of industry and 
most useful of all the heavy chemicals, Sulfuric Acid is a 
factor in the life and comfort of every human being. 


In everyday life you never dream of its importance, vet 
from morning to night it works for you. It helps to size 
the very sheets of your bed, and cleans your blankets; 
it treats your soap, your towels and your toothpaste; has 
its part in the production and preparation of the clothes 
you wear, the food you eat, and the water you drink. 


From it, or with its aid, come a thousand other chemicals 
or processes—processes of varied industry, of manufac- 
ture, of convenience and of utility. There is scarcely a 
single modern convenience or device that has not, in 
some way, been influenced by Sulfuric Acid. 


* * + * 


Of the whole production of Sulfuric Acid—always used to 
best advantage near its source—the fertilizer industry 
consumes about 33%; iron and steel, 9°; metals refining, 
3%; oil refining, 18%; paints and pigments, 1%; and the 
manufacture of other chemicals, over 25%. Wherever 
Sulfuric Acid is largely and cheaply produced, there is an 
advantageous location for other industries. 


The 300,000-ton annual production of Sulfuric Acid in 
St. Louis—an output capable of infinite expansion— 
makes this city an important national source; a magnet 
for other dependent industries. Here, sulfur from nearby 
Louisiana and Texas meets the sulfur dioxide obtained 
from the refining of zinc, 





resulting in a broad and 
highly competitive market. 


Write Dept. C-5 


Industrial Bureau 
ofthe Industrial Club- 





| nee the great possibilities of St. Louis 
asa manufacturing and distributing point for 
any product which uses Sulfuric Acid, or for 
any of the other heavy chemicals in which this 


region is so greata factor, A new “CHEMICAI 
AND MINERAL RESOURCE SURVEY’ is available 














TWO DECADES OF THE 
LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 
FORETELL 1930 —1940 GROWTH 
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We Shall Spend 





$8! Billions 


For Electric Current in 1940 


Industry and the Home Have Scratched Only 


Surface of Possible Uses, Survey Shows 


We like to think of America as highly 
developed electrically; in reality, the 
electrical industry has hardly scratched 
the surface of possibilities. What these 
possibilities are is outlined by Electrical 
World, analyzing trends statistically and 
making a 10-year forecast. 

Centralization of ownership and oper- 
ation, development of national public 
relations policies, and aggressive com- 
mercial activity will mark the next 
decade in the electric light and power 
held. Total «investment will increase 
from $23 billions to $32 billions; 
annual revenue from $6 billions to 
$84 billions; energy output from 
90,000 million kilowatt hours to 
169,000 million. 


Some Untilled Fields 


Some idea of the fields to be culti- 
vated commercially is gained from these 
facts: At present only one home out 
of 3 uses electrical appliances. Only 
2 out of 3 homes are wired for elec- 
tricity (and these inadequately). Only 
2% of the railroad mileage is electri- 
fied. Industry is not motorized com- 


pletely and has done relatively little 
with electric heating. There are 20,000 
different electric appliances manufac- 
tured for household use and compara- 
tively few are used. Air-conditioning 
for homes and offices is all but un- 
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known. Highway lighting to avoid 
accidents is little developed. The avia- 
tion industry will call for an enormous 
electricai development. The photo cell, 
the vacuum tube, the gas lamp call up 
visions of practical applications capable 
of developing into large business enter- 
prises. Health apparatus is in the em- 
bryonic stage. 


8 Million New Users 


Domestic consumers, who now com- 
prise 5 out of 6 of the total users of 
electricity, will continue to provide the 
bulk of the business for the industry, 
it is thought, with the number increas- 
ing from 20,438,000 this year to 28 
million in 1940, The domestic rate, 
now averaging 6.05¢ per kilowatt hour, 
is expected to decrease to 4.25¢ by 1940. 

The money value of electrical prod- 
ucts (generators, incandescent lamps, 
household appliances, radio apparatus, 
etc.), manufactured in 1940 is expected 
to be $2,700 millions compared with 
$1,900 millions for 1930. In the decade 
from 1910 to 1920, the value of these 
products increased from $240 millions 
to $960 millions, an average of 30% 
each year; from 1920 to 1930, they 
increased $965 millions, or 10% a 
year. The annual increase to 1940 is 
expected to be about 4.6%. 

The capital investment of the indus- 


try will be $19 billions by 1940 
believed, as compared with the p: 
figure of $11,800 millions. In th 
decade more than $11 billions w: 
spent in additions to plant and phy 
property. This total, together 
refunding needs likely to arise, 
the financing program of the ind 
in the order of at least $15 bi 
during the decade, an average of 
billions a year. The method and | 
of raising the enormous amount 
capital are believed by authoriti 
be adequate. Whether they can be 
will, of course, be determined by 
credit position and earning pow 
the industry. It is thought that 
securities will settle down to a rat 
stable market price and earning \ 
in the next decade and the credit px 
tion maintained will determine 
volume of investment funds that 
industry can attract in competition wit 
others. 

Indicating the direction which 
industry's commercial activity will tal 
during the next decade, Electrical Vv 
says: “There is every reason to belics 
that co-operative efforts between indus 
try groups can be made effective. T! 
industry as a whole should sell the c! 
trical idea. Highway lighting, railroa 
electrification, household  refrigeratio: 
and air conditioning, electric heat 
industry, motorization of  industr 
modernization of production, decoratis 
and architectural lighting—all these an 
many more electrical use ideas should 
be advocated in a tangible way by th: 
industry as a unit, as well as by sc; 
rate industry .groups. The electrical 
industry is in competition with other 
industries in the buyer markets; it must 
work for its own business salvation 


Massachusetts Moves 
To Keep Textile Mills 


So that the cotton textile industry maj 
continue to be an important asset t 
the state of Massachusetts, the state In 
dustrial Commission has recommend: 

that the legislature: pass no burdenson 

legislation until other states atta 

Massachusetts working standards; revis 
tax laws so that earning power will in 
fluence rates. 

In general, the commission found that 
the textile industry, along with all othe: 
industries, operates under disadvar 
tageous conditions compared with oth 
New England states and the Sout! 
Shorter working hours, higher wages 
higher taxes all operate against Mass 
chusetts industries, the commission sa! 
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HEN considering the 
establishmentof a plant 
remember that millions 
have been wasted in choos- 
ing the wrong location. 


Therefore consider — Phila- 
delphia. Business and indus- 
try sometimes let a poor 
location of plant, branches 
or warehouses swallow up 
income year after year that 
should be swelling profits. 




















| be effected by using 
_ Philadelphia as a new or 
additional base. 


General reports on “‘Labor,”’ 
‘*Power,’’ ‘** Transporta- 
tion,”’ **Distribution and 
Production”’ and ‘*The Real 
Philadelphia”’ as illustrated 
here may be had at once. 


Specific data applying to 
your individual problem will 
be prepared promptly. There 


The technical staff of this Association is no charge. Please use your business 
will supply you with comprehensive letterhead when making requests, ad- 
data on large scale economies that may dressing Department S 


PELPHIA 
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Congress Starts to Make Study 
Of Sherman Anti-Trust Law 


CONGRESS has made a start toward 
following out the suggestion in Presi- 
dent Hoover's message for an inquiry 
into the workings of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, to determine what, if any, 
modifications are in order, especially 
as affecting natural resources. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
appointed a subcommittee (King, Utah ; 
Robinson, Ind.; Hastings, Del.) to 
study the subject. Hearings will start 
soon, The House, also, is about to 
undertake an inquiry. 

Three bills (2 in the Senate, 1 in 
the House) are on file. All 3 
call for an investigation to find out 
whether the act should be liberalized 
or strengthened. In addressing the 
House, Representative Graham, Penn- 
sylvania, sponsor of the measure pre- 
sented to that body, outlined 4 points 
he thought an inquiry should cover: 

(1) Advisability of legislation to aid 
in administering the law by providing 
a means through which business could 
be officially informed as to whether 
proposed commercial agreements were 
held by official authority to threaten 
violation of the act; 

(2) Possibility of setting up ma- 
chinery which would prevent violations 
of the law without recourse to tedious 
and expensive litigation by the govern 
ment or private individuals; 

(3) Discussion as to whether pro- 
posals submitted be confined to con- 
tracts and agreements or, also, to com- 
binations affecting interstate commerce ; 

(4) The question of whether the 
primary purpose of the agreement or 
contract is to conserve a natural re- 
source. 


Two Trends of Thought 


Two general trends of thought al- 
ready are in evidence at the Capitol. 
A small but energetic group of inde- 
pendents of both regular parties, in all 
probability will take advantage of the 
situation to demand that the anti-trust 
laws be made more severe. Others 
would go the President one better; they 
want curtailed production by industries 
not included in the class of natural re- 
sources. Senators who have only a 
slight interest in coal and lumber are 
beginning to discover that the proposal 
to modify the Sherman Act may re- 
dound to the benefit of industries in 
their own states. Particularly in the 
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case of the textile industry is this true, 
the Sherman Act having constituted a 
barrier to reducing overproduction in 
that field for many years. 

No firm position is taken one way 
or the other by a majority of the 
members of Congress. 

A few representatives from coal 
states fear that liberalizing legislation 
would result in restrictive regulation of 
the coal industry; that regulation of 
production might benefit soft coal at 


the expense of anthracite. 


Wall Street’s New Year Saw 
More Changes Than Usual 


THE financial community is experi- 
encing, as usual, a large number of 
year-end reorganizations. Perhaps there 
are a few more than usual to add to 
the unusually high total of the past 
12 months. 

Poor business is behind the shakeup, 
just as it has been in other lines of 
business. The late boom brought into 
existence more brokerage and financial 
houses than there has been business for 
since. The depression weeded out the 
weak ones. 

More brokerage partnerships were 
dissolved in 1930 than in any recent 


year. The number of New York 
Exchange memberships transferred 
almost as large as the unusually 
turnover following the Stock Exc! 
increase in membership in 1928 
1929. The total of branch offi 
New York Stock Exchange firm 
from 1,658 Jan. 1, 1930, to 1,4 
Dec. 1, 1930, and more were 
tinued at the year-end. 

Figures show the extent of tl 
cline in financial business. 
on the New York Exchange tot 
810 millions for 1930, contrasted 
1,124 millions in 1929 and 
lions in 1928. Bond 
millions were lowest since 1923 

With less business to be divided ¢ 
are 1300 members of the New \ 
Exchange to divide compared with « 
1100 members prior to February 
when membership was officiall; 
creased. Such conditions left 
firms the alternative of quietly g 
out of business or of 
other houses in order to cut over! 

The decline in security prices to t! 
present low levels has been a secor 
difficulty, though it is the one wi 
has received the most attention. T! 
total value of stocks declined 
more in value during 1930 than 
1929. And in 1930, companies suf 
fered where those hurt by the | 
crash were largely individuals. Severa 
firms trading for their own account 
through trading corporations have bx 
as closely sheared as individual she 


Shares 


920 


sales of $ 


merging 


Butt Rinc or Bear Pit? 


The trading floor of the new Los Angeles stock exchange, which 
opened January 5, is second only to the New York exchange in 
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Three Nations Discuss 
Trade Loan to China 


Orrawa (Special Correspondence) 

A gigantic and ambitious plan for the 

ening up of the markets of China 
other countries of the Orient to 

help solve the economic problem of 


of 


Western civilization, especially in re 
S| of the wheat surplus, is under 
consideration by statesmen and financial 
leaders of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada. 

It has been known the Canadian gov 
ernment was considering credit to 
China for the purchase of Canadian 
wheat. Premier Bennett, speaking at 
Regina, went even further, and fore 
ast the “re-Orientation” of Canadian 


Submitted to Financiers 

Now, it is revealed the proposal in 
volves joint action by Great Britain 
the United States, and Canada. Its 
author is Hon. H. H. Stevens, Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, who 
for years has been studying the possi- 
bilities of the Orient as a Canadian 
market. Mr. Stevens laid his plan be 
fore British statesmen and bankers in 
London, and since has submitted it to 
financial leaders in Wall Street and 
Washington. 

While the negotiations are not at a 
stage permitting of ofhcial discussion, 
Mr. Stevens’ general views on the sub- 
ject have been revealed by addresses to 
business men in London and in his 
utterances elsewhere. 

The plan proposes the economic 
stabilization of China by two joint in 
ternational measures; first, a_ billion 
dollar commodity loan to China; 
second, the restoration of the silver 
market. Any loan, of course, would 
have to be underwritten by the gov 
ernments before it could be floated 


Benefits to Lenders 

It is the view of Mr. Stevens that 
the United States’ share of the loan 
would be spent there very largely for 
railway equipment; Great Britain's 
share for equipment for highway con 
struction; Canada’s share mainly for 
the purchase of wheat and flour. 

To improve the price of silver, once 
$1.40 an ounce, now 30¢, would entail 
legislation at Washington, London, and 
Ottawa. It is suggested also that if 
other countries were willing to share in 
the project they should be welcome 

With silver restored, the purchasing 
power of the Chinese would be greatly 
enhanced. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR THE COUNTRY’S 
KEY EXECUTIVES 
To the important out-of-town business man ofter his crowded 
New York day ...the graciousness of the St. Regis affords his 
customary residential seclusion. Practical, too, because it borders 
the field of his activities... Fifth Avenue where Fifth Avenue 
means something...the city's new mid-town business center... 
the better clubs. And still more delightful, because its brilliant 
features ...its locale for smart New York's gaieties ... its inter- 
nationally-cherished service ...are in sympathy with his every 


mood. Transient accommodations... suites on short-term lease. 


HOTEL 
ST. REGIS 


FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 











Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 
rporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


Co 


a investments of 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are almost exclu- 
sivelyin public utility companies 
in whose direction they have 
direct, intimate and aucthorita- 
tive participation. 

This relationship is doubly 
advantageous. The very existence 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago, by the extent 
of theirinvestmentsand through 
personalities, gives strength to 
the operating and financing 
companies whose securities are 
held, by assuring continuity of 
well-learned and well-tested 
practices and policies, and com. 
petent and experienced manage- 
ment in such companies; also, 
the interests of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corpora- 
tion Securities Co. of Chicago, 
are represented and safeguarded 
through their participation in 
the direction of the companies 
whose securities they hold. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Middle West Utilities 
Company, and Midland United 
Company, constitute more than 
90 per cent of the holdings of 
Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago. 





Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago are listed on TheChicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on the 
New York Curb. Booklet BW4, 
describing these companies, and 
companies whose securities they hold, 
will be sent on request. 





Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 
72 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 




















| Year’s Changes in Distribution 
Of Oil Hit Prairie Co. Hard 


WHEN Prairie Oil & Gas announced 
\it would cease Jan. 1 to buy oil, it 
| left owners of 30,000 small wells with- 
|out a market. President Hoover, the 
American Petroleum Institute, various 
|others, tried to adjust the situation, 
help the little producers (The Business 
| Week, Jan. 7). They persuaded other 
| oil companies to take 30,000 barrels 
daily. They have tried to get Prairie 
to take half the remainder, but Prairie 
}will mot, and 14,500 barrels daily is 
| “orphaned.” The wells, shut down, 


|| probably will be destroyed. 


For some 30 years, Prairie Oil & Gas 


| | Co. (an old Standard Oil unit) was 
| |the dominant buyer of crude in the 


| Mid-Continent fields; up to a year ago 
| it bought about 125,000 barrels daily. 
iI also produces 100,000 barrels daily 
| from its own 14 million acres of pro- 
|ducing lands in Kansas, Texas, and 
Oklahoma. But it must sell most of 
its oil because its 3 refineries, operated 
| by a subsidiary, Producers & Refiners 
Corp., have aggregate capacity of only 
20,000 barrels daily. 


13,000 Miles of Pipe 

Through Prairie Pipe Line Co. it has 
13,000 miles of main trunk and gather- 
ing lines which connect the Gulf of 
Mexico with the Great Lakes.- They 
tap virtually all the producing areas of 
the Mid-Continent region and connect 
7,000 producing leases and 90,000 wells 
with refineries in Illinois, Indiana, 
| Arkansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, and Kansas. 
| The pipe line company does a com- 
/mon carrier business but gets about 
95% of its shipments from Prairie Oil 
& Gas which, in turn, did a large share 
of its business with various Standard 
Oil companies, especially of New Jersey 
and Indiana. 

The first flaw in Prairie’s picture 
"appeared late in 1929 when the Texas- 
|Empire Pipe Line Co. (joint venture of 
| Texas Corp. and Cities Service) com- 
pleted a 673-mile main trunk line from 
Oklahoma to Chicago. This took from 
'Prairie its business of supplying the 
| Texas Co. refinery at Lockport, IIl. 
| Early in 1930 the Ajax Pipe Line 
Co. (sponsored chiefly by New Jersey 
Standard) took from Prairie its im- 
portant shipments to the Sarnia (Ont.) 
refinery of Imperial Oil, Ltd. (Standard 
subsidiary). The Ajax line also supplied 
Standard of Ohio and the small pur- 








chase requirements of Pure Oil ¢ 
both former Prairie accounts. 1 
Toledo refinery recently purchased 
Gulf Oil Co. will be served by a G 
pipe line. 

The latest severe blow was the acy 
sition by Standard of Indiana of « 
plete ownership in Sinclair Crude © 
Purchasing Co. and Sinclair Pipe Li: 
Co. (in which Standard long held 
50% interest); the changing of th 
names to Stanolind, and the utilizing 
them to furnish nearly all of the Stand 
ard crude oil requirements. 


One Customer Left 

What all these changes mean 
shown in the comments of W. S. Fitz 
gerald, Prairie chairman, on the pro 
posed relief measure. The relief con 
mittee represented Standard of Nev 
Jersey and of Indiana, Gulf, Texas 
Dutch-Shell, Tidal, Pure Oil, and 
Empire. These companies or concerns 
acquired by them were, according to 
Mr. Fitzgerald, on Jan. 31, 1930, pur 
chasing through Prairie from thes 
“stripper wells’’ now in distress and 
others, 150,000 barrels of crude daily 
None of them is now buying fron 
Prairie except Standard of Indiana 
which takes 10,000 barrels a day unti! 
it can arrange for piping oil from its 
own sources of supply. 

Prairie’s position is, then, that its 
crude oil markets have so declined that 
those left can be supplied from its own 
wells, even when operated under pro 
ration plans; that it is ready and will 
ing to offer its pipe line for common 
carrier shipment of oil from the dis 
tress wells, but that it no longer can 
buy their output. The facts appear to 
justify its stand. 


Germany Tests Oil Boom 


Before Adding Refineries 


BERiIN (By Cable)—Events of the last 
3 months have made the Germans oi! 
conscious, though actually the country 
is far from becoming a factor in the oi! 


world. When monthly output, whic! 
averaged only 8,600 tons in 1929 
passed 20,000 tons last October, and 
Harry Sinclair attempted to buy hug: 
Hanover properties, the Prussian go\ 
ernment and local producers becam« 
suddenly active. 
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Now the Elwerath Mining Co., which | 
s been producing 300 tons of crade| 
daily since September, 1930, has 
truck a mew gusher, has been forced 
to shut it off because of 
refining facilities for do- 


mporarily 

dequate 
mestic oil. 

Producers throughout the 
area are concerned over the country's | 
limited refinery capacity, have appealed 
to the Prussian government. The gov- 
ernment, however, is backing a new 
wave of intensive drilling in an attempt | 
to determine more accurately the poten- 
tiality of the area before going ahead 
with the refinery project. If the new 
irilling is as successful as that of the 
last 3 months, refineries are likely to 
he built on a large scale in 1931. 

Foreign interests are in the field. The 
North European Oil Corp., a Delaware 
company, operates in Hanover and is 
believed to be backed by Sinclair. The 
Anglo-Foreign Oil & General Trust, 
Ltd., subsidiary of the Anglo-Ecuadorian 
Oil Co., has acquired mining rights 
idjoining recent purchases of Preussag 
(the government-owned _Preussische | 
Bergwerks und Huetten A.-G.) and has | 
placed orders for drilling with German 
firms, 

The Hanover Chamber of Commerce, 
in its annual report just released, stresses | 
the importance of the new industry, | 
points out that fears of alienation by | 
foreign companies are exaggerated, that | 
there is sufficient room for both German 
and foreign capital in the enterprise 

Despite the depression last year, Ger 
many’s imports of mineral oil products 
increased 206, reached a total of 
?.980,000 metric tons. 


Hanover 





Chicago Labor Finds Way 
To Beat Union Wage Seale | 
A PRACTICE widely prevalent in Chi 
cago’s building industries actually cuts 
while technically maintaining | 
union scales. It works this way: 

A union carpenter agrees to work for | 
a contractor for, say, $1 or $1.25 per 
hour. His pay check is figured at $1.624 
per hour, the scale. He endorses this, 
the contractor’s paymaster cashes it, re- 
taining the difference between the unicn 
rate and the lower rate. 

Business agents of unions have diffi- 
culty doing anything about it, even if so 
inclined. Documentary evidence, the en- 
dorsed check, indicates that the pro- 
cedure was entirely orderly. Since 
neither party to the transaction is in- 
clined to talk, it is difficult to prove 


wages 





otherwise. 
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‘some Like it HOT 
somME LIKE IT COLD 


@ AND 


TH 


E iT IN BETWEEN 


INDIVIDUALIZED WARMTH 


TO 


Thanks to the Sylphon Auto- 
matic Radiator Valve, every- 
body may now, according to 
personal preference, tap the 
building's one steady steam flow 
for just that degree of warmth 
which makes his office 
most comfortable. 

Sylphon Automatic Radi- 
ator Valves make individ- 
ualized heating systems of 
every building's general 
equipment. Just dial the 
marked thermostatic head 

to the desired points, and one 
room may be 4ot, another cool 
and another medium to suit the 
occupant of that room. It is 
revolutionary — this Sylphon 
Radiator Valve, eliminating 
all radiator attention and ac- 


FIT EACH ROOM 


complishing remarkable fuel 
economies by preventing 
wasteful heating. No mechan- 
ical or electrical accessories to 
get out of order. Angle and 
globe valve types available. 


RADIATOR 
VALVE 


Inexpensive to buy. Architects and 
engineers everywhere are specifying 
them with full confidence in their 
lasting efficiency. Office Building 
Managers, Home Owners or Tenants 
should know about this new device. 
Write today for BULLETIN AW- 
250, which fully describes this in- 
strument. 
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Beyond the Pyrenees Pod 
Electricity Blazes a Trail 


ICTURESQUE and prophetic: This 

Spanish peasant woman who carries 
from room to room a glass bulb attached 
to a long wire. 

Just one bulb for the whole house, but 
it is electric light with the tremendous 
water power of the Pyrenees behind it. 

What does it mean? Simply that the stub- 
born mountains, which for centuries have 
blocked the way for industrial progress 
from the outside world, now have been 
forced to light the way for industrial prog- 
ress to the lowliest homes of Spain 

The way is clear for many products 
from foreign lands: motor cars, electric 
refrigerators, phonographs, telephones, 
breakfast foods, cosmetics .. . 

Among the twenty-two and a half million 
people of Spain, almost one-fifth of the 
population of the United States, tens of 
thousands are buying these products to- 
day. Hundreds of thousands in Spain 


She carries from room to room this single 
bulb attached to a long wire. Both of these 
unusual photographs were taken in a peas- 
ant’s home in a Spanish village. 


will be buying these products tomorrow. 

How can you get profitable distribution 
of YOUR product in this awakening mar- 
ket ...in your own home market... or 
in any other advantageous market any- 
where in the world? 


From Madrid and Barcelona... from 
seven cities in the United States . . . from 
the center of every large population area of 
every land, ex¢ept Russia, Japan and China, 
where offices will be opened as soon as 
conditions warrant, the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company is helping a group of dis- 
tinguished clients to solve their marketing 
problems. 

This advertising agency is bringing to 
the aid of those clients the selfsame method 
of a thorough study of the facts on the 
ground, which has made this company a 
leader throughout the world in promoting 
products in highly competitive trades and 
industries. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


New York Chicago St. Louis 


Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 


Los Angeles «+ 


Montreal Toronto 


London Paris Madrid Berlin Stockholm Copenhagen Antwerp Warsaw + Alexandria Port Elizabeth 


Buenos Aires Sao Paulo + 


Bombay «+ Melbourne Sydney 


+ Batavia + Wellington 
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Swift Survey of Business Abroad 


EUROPE 


FUROPEAN News Bureau (By Cable) 

The new year opened with a tone 
of optimism in many countries. The 
first week has been marked by a reduc 
tion in the French bank rate; the an- 
nouncement of a 5-power tariff trucc 
between Belgium, Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries; a broad rally 
from December's low prices on staple 
foodstuffs and raw materials (except 
copper), though the best prices, reached 
on Jan. 5, have not been fully sustained ; 
improvement in sterling and peseta ex- 


change 


Labor Troubles Spread 


On the other hand, the week has 
been marred by the outbreak of labor 
troubles in British and German coal 
mines, with the possibility that troubles 
will spread to other industries, even to 
the railways. The break in silver below 
the former all-time low was particularly 
unfortunate in view of indications of 
i trade revival in the Far East. 

Industry generally is observing longer 
than usual yearend shutdowns for in- 
ventory, but stronger raw material mar- 
kets and placement of some substantial 
construction contracts in England are 
encouraging developments France, 
where deflation only now is beginning, 
continues, and probably will continue 
throughout the year, to be the exception 
in the general picture. Yearend fore- 
casts of leading manufacturers, econo 
mists, and bankers express the belief 
that the underlying world trend will be 
unevenly upwards. However, they cau- 
tion that sharp relapses are to be ex- 
pected and none forecasts really sub- 
stantial gains before autumn, and many 
not until 1932. 

Wage issues probably will dominate 
the economic picture in coming months. 





These forecasts already are exempli 
fied in conflicting immediate trends 
On the one hand, reduction of the 
French bank rate has been the prin 
cipal cause for immediate improvement 
in sentiment and has directly occasioned 
the buoyant advance on the bond mar- 
kets because of the feeling that cheap 
money is assured for some time to come 
On the other hand, the coal stoppage 
in Wales, and the communist-led wage 
strikes in the Ruhr are symptomatic of 
far wider issues than are immediately 
involved and will probably prove only 
the beginning of a difficult pe riod of 
inevitable readjustment of wages to 
lower consumer price levels which are 
already, or are in course of becoming, 
established. Current labor unrest and 
industrial developments will be fol 
lowed in Europe with particular interest 
as a test of communist strength. 


Strikes Grip Britain; 
Business Fears Spread 


LONDON (By Cable)—Though all mar 
kets began the year quietly but hope- 
fully, they are now under the shadow 
of the Welsh coal and Lancashire cotton 
stoppages. Last minute negotiations 
failed to bring any agreement in the 
coal industry and 140,000 miners have 
walked out. Renewed negotiaticns so 
far are fruitless. 

The first effects of the stoppage are 
already evident in the coal shipments 
from South Wales which registered 
only 379,000 tons last week compared 
with 668,000 tons in the same week 
last year. Lost orders already aggregate 
200,000 tons. Further, the Western 
Railroad has been compelled to lay off 
1,500 men engaged in coal handling 
Public opinion is opposed to a long 
stoppage but the unions are preparing 


for a prolonged fight, since thev ar 
fortihed by a loan from the Wholesal 
Cooperative Society 


tr 


The stoppage in the cotton industry 
involves 3,500 operatives in the Burnley 
district where the ‘more looms” system 
has been worked experimentally for 
some time, but owners threaten to clos 
all mills if the strike is not ended by 


Jan, 12 


Stocks More Buoyant 


Stock markets began the year buoy- 
antly under psychological new year 
optimism plus the news of the reduc 
tion of the French bank rate reductior 
and the meeting in Paris of treasury 
officials to discuss better cooperation 
between the two money markets in 
order to end the gold drain on London 
All securities are selling better, with 
gilt-edged’s well up. The money mar 
ket regards the French bank rate reduc 
tion as an internal gesture rather than 
one of international significance and 
doubts its power to prevent further 
gold outflow although it may prevent 
a rise in the English bank rate and even 
encourage a similar drop. 

The national revenue for the first 
three-quarters of the financial year 
shows revenues are up $87 millions, but 
expenditures rose $140 millions with 
the prospect of a final deficit of $150 
millions 

Yearend reports show that railway 


lown an average of 


gross receipts are « 
5.7% in each of the 4 big systems 
giving strength to the owners’ demand 
for a wage cut aggregating $55 mil 
lions. Capital issues last year totaled 
$1,181 millions, in contrast with $1,269 
millions in 1929. 

Bankruptcies last year reached a total 
of 4,568. In 1929, the total was 4,283 
Largest numbers were in the grocery, 
building, timber, and drapery businesses ; 


Acme-P.44 


THe KeMMERER Commission Saits For Peru 
Edwin Walter Kemmerer (fourth from left), “Research Professor of International Finance” at Princeton University, 
better known as “the financial doctor,” and his troupe of currency tamers. They will be joined at Lima by Walter M. 
Van Dusen, former financial advisor to the Bank of Chile 
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wine, beer, and tobacco companies 
suffered the least. 

Lord Reading, ex-viceroy of India 
and financial lawyer, addressing the 
Indian Round Table declared that all 
questions of public debt, loans, interest 
payments, pensions, and salaries are 
outside the scope of the conference but 
that all parties have agreed they must 
be safeguarded whatever the change in 
constitution, thus reassuring investors 
in Indian loans. He also insists on the 
foundation of an Indian reserve bank 
and appointment of a capable Indian 
finance minister to ensure that Indian 
exchange wiil not be upset by politics 
during the transition stages. 


German Tone Uncertain; 


Wage Reductions Continue 


BERLIN (By Cable)—Business in the 
first days of the new year showed some 
slight touch of optimism which was 
reflected in the firmness of the stock 
exchange and reaction to the reduced 
discount rate in Paris. Industrial and 
trade indicators fail to support the 
better undertone except for seasonal 
improvement in leather and better sales 
in nitrogen fertilizers. 

Sentiment is marred by the Ruhr 
wage dispute, though complete collapse 
of the communist strike within 2 days 
is noted with satisfaction. The belief 
is general that some compromise will 
be reached before the critical date— 
Jan. 15—arrives. These facts, added 
to the rumor of lower dividends among 
a number of leading companies and a 
fresh dismissal of personnel in the steel 
trust, contribute to destroy any delicate 
buds of rather conventional new year 
optimism. 

Business interest just now is centered 
in the discussion of the possibility of 
a reduction in the rediscount rate of 
the Reichsbank which has remained 
unchanged since the post-election in- 
crease from 4% to %% on Oct. 9, 
1930. Although, after easy yearend 
settlements, money rates have relaxed 
and the present spread between the 
Berlin and Paris rates of 3% is abnor- 
mally high, the foreign exchange posi- 
tion still lacks stability. The yearend 
statement of the Reichsbank shows a 
decline in foreign bills of $16 millions, 
due chiefly to payment of interest on 
German bonds abroad. 

The most regrettable repercussion of 
the coal wage conflict in the Ruhr is 
the postponement of the decision, long 
overdue, on the reduction of steel 
prices. Wage cuts, meanwhile, are 


%6 


spreading. New agreements and awards 
provide cuts ranging from 3% to 8%. 
Business feels they are justified and 
endurable since the retail price at last 
seems to be surrendering under the 
combined pressure of government, con- 
sumer, and manufacturer. The cost-of- 
living index declined in December a 
further 1.9 points. 

Serious disappointment is felt at the 
announcement that Metalgesellschaft of 
Frankfort, leading German nonferrous 
manufacturing and trading company, 
will declare only a 5% dividend instead 
of the 7% declared last year. Some 
of the largest shipping companies, in- 
cluding Lloyd and Hapag, are likely to 
pay lower dividends despite economies 
which have been effected by pooling 
overhead and rationalizing schedules. 

Business is interested in the govern- 
ment deal selling $15 millions in 7% 
cumulative preferred stock in the Fed- 
eral Railways Co., to Allianz, Germany's 
largest insurance concern, following 
previous sales to employees of the in- 
surance board making total sales $70 
millions. Issues of preferred stock 
Class A of the Federal Railways now 
aggregate $257 millions, of which $140 
millions are assigned to Federal Rail- 
ways capital resources, and the balance 
to budgetary receipts of the Reich. 
The deal is the largest single invest- 
ment by a German insurance company 
since the war. 


Still Hope for Sugar Pact 

The world sugar pact, practically 
doomed last week, has a good chance 
for enactment. In a special meeting in 
Berlin, Thomas Chadbourne, represent- 
ing Cuban-American interests, has 
signed an agreement with German beet 
sugar and allied Czech-Polish-Belgian- 
Hungarian interests. The new plan 
provides for an export quota for Ger- 
many of 1,750,000 tons over a 5-year 
period. Distribution provides for 500,- 
000 tons in 1930-31, 350,000 tons in 
1931-32, and 300,000 tons in each year 
from 1932 to 1935. 

Negotiations were renewed by the 
Germans when it was learned there was 
a possibility of securing foreign fi- 
nancing fer the huge sugar carryover. 

In an interview with The Business 
Week's Berlin correspondent, Chad- 
bourne stated that he did not ask Javan 
delegates to come to Berlin because 
there was no occasion for more than 
special agreement among the Germans 
at the present time. German negotiations 
having been successful, the pact will 
have to receive final ratification in a 
special session of the entire conference. 


Wide Wi 
Woot Baron 
Lord Francis Barnby, British woo! 
man, as he arrived in Los Angel: 
on a business trip. Once plai 
Francis Willey, in the Bostoy 
wool trade, the bachelor baron is 
now a director of Lloyds Bank 
the Commercial Union Assurance 
Co., the Centrai Electricity Board 
He is also president of the Britis) 
Federation of Industry, head o/ 
the British Polo Commission 


Cut in French Bank Rate 


Fails to Affect Business 


Paris (By Cable) —The Bank of Franc« 
has cut its rediscount rate from 24% 
to 2%, the lowest in 40 years and, with 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the lowest 
in the world. Although the reduction 
brought a technical improvement in th¢ 
viewpoint on international monetary 
relations, it is not expected to bring 
about any early or material national or 
international effect. 

Some criticism is voiced in Franc 
that the reduction will only aggravate 
the already existing currency and pric: 
deflation. The criticism would be morc 
valid had the change been made during 
the summet or early fall, but under 
the prevailing basic deflationary trend, 
little if any prejudice is expected. On 
the other hand, it will tend to check 
gold imports and promote exports o! 
French excess capital. The most appre- 
ciable internal effect will be the tend- 
ency to flatten out interest rates. 

The change scarce touches day-to-day 
business. Christmas and New Year sales 
are reported 25% below last year, de 
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spite Clearance sales and slashed prices. 
November pig iron and steel are both 
the lowest for any month in 1930, with 
pig iron 6% below October and 10% 
below last year, and steel down 11% 
in both cases. The November coal in- 
dex, despite seasonal factors, relapsed 
o August levels. Stocks are beginning 

accumulate and though the price cut 
expected in January was not made at 
the beginning of the month, it is ex- 
pected at any time. Unemployment 
continues to mount rapidly. 

The proceedings and purpose of the 
meeting of the French and British treas- 
iry representatives in Paris have been 
held confidential. Rumors that 
they have had under discussion inter- 
nationel cooperation on a monetary 
policy and partial transfer of the French 
gold reserve to England against a ster- 
ling credit. Other rumors hint at a 
British demand for gold redemption 
on French war bonds held in England. 
Still others believe they have discussed 
a coordinated Franco-British policy in 
relation to the question of German 
reparations revision and the moratorium. 
No confirmation on any of these rumors 
is so far obtainable. It is understood 


state 


the conference will be followed by one 
in London at which the United States 
will be represented. 


New Year Brings Business 
Adjustment in Italy 

MILAN (By Cable)—Business is re 
strained, partly due to the holidays but 
largely to the difficulty of appraising 
the immediate situation created by the 
forcible wage-price reductions. The be 
lief is growing that a change for the 
better can be expected in the not dis- 
tant future. The government continues 
energetically its efforts to bring reve 
nues on exports into equilibrium. There 
is even a possibility that the 4-month 
deficit of $36 millions which had 
accumulated at the end of October can 
be overcome before June. The special 
committee which made a study of the 
economic situation reported to Musso- 
lini this week, recommended a cut of 
$100 millions in the national budget, 
including the cut already provided in 
the government salaries. 

Meanwhile, government contractors 
have consented to reduce prices speci- 
fied on outstanding unfulfilled con- 
tracts proportionately to the intervening 
reduction in other prices and wages 
Railway freight rates have been reduced 
The principal reductions are those 
favoring exports, ranging from 30% to 
40%. Short haul rates are also reduced 
in some cases. 
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FreNcH FisHERMEN Stay Home 
Every year, French fishermen cross the Atlantic to fish the Newfoundland 
Banks. This year, the price of codfish is too low to make the voyage 
profitable, so the fleet unloads its set-line buoys, prepares to spend the 
winter at home 
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A good spring automobile market is 
The Fiat 
confident plans to reopen to full capa 
the near Bianchi has 
cut prices an average of + 


expected Management has 


ity in future 


Swedish Match Plans New 
Financing, Big Dividends 
STOCKHOLM (By Cable) —The Swedish 
Match Co., which controls nearly 75% 
of the match business of the 
opened the new year optimistically 
Profits in 1930, according to the annual 
report, exceed those in 1929. The 15% 
dividend will be probably 
also in 1931 

Hearing this, European financial mar- 
kets welcomed the further report that 
the company’s share capital is to be 
increased nearly $52 millions. Capital 
stock will be increased through issuance 
of rights to present stockholders to 
subscribe, at a price 150% of par, to 
$24,120,000 par value of new stock 
and in the ratio of one 


world, 


maintained 


new Class B 
held A 


will be 


share for each 3 shares now 
bond $15 


placed in Stockholm 


issue of millions 


Latin America Centers 
Interest in Finance 


SOUTH AMERICA’S wave of revolutions 
has engulfed Central America, though 
with small real effect on business. With 
much flutter, Guatemala has settled back 
to comparative quiet after its flurry 
Panama staged its surprise change in 
government with comparative 
Nicaragua continues to be embroiled 
and there are reported smolderings in 
Honduras. 

Mexico, 


spec d 


in the meantime, is making 
continued efforts to stabilize her fi 
nances. The exchange situation 
been helped by $15 million loan from 
the National City Bank, though silver's 
plunge to a new low is a disappointing 
beginning for the new year 

Argentina is showing fresh signs of 
attacking the problem of currency re 
form. The project under consideration 
is the establishment of a central bank 
something along the line of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. At present there is no 
bank of rediscount in the country 

Venezuela is again in the limelight 
with a proposal to repay all govern 
ment indebtedness External debts 
were paid by the government last year 
Oil revenues now make it possible to 
pay off the $5 millions or more of 
internal indebtedness. 


has 
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Anncunciee 
the current issue— 


HARVARD 
BUSINESS REVIEW 


Tonay, 


if ever, the executive responsible for 
formulating management policies 
needs to keep in touch with current 
business problems. To him, this 
quarterly journal (edited under the 
direction of the faculty of the 
Harvard Business School) presents in 
its January issue the following sig- 
nificant, timely articles: 


®The Money Markets Before 
and After the War—Ay 
Hjalmar Schacht 

®The Need for an Adequate 
Survey of Domestic Building 
Requirements—By Raymond 
T. Craigin 

®Sugar—Prince or Pauper— 
By Charles J. Welch 

®The Trvsteed Estate—JA; 
Charles Jenney 

®The Outlook for the Five- 
Year Plan—By Samuel H. 
Cross 

®Department-Store Rentals— 
By Malcolm P. McNair 
@Anti-Union Contracts—Py 
Carroll R. Daugherty 

®Water Transportation in the 
United States—By Lytle 
Brown 

®Joint Stock Companies and 
Foreign Capital in Rio 
Grande Do Sul (Brazil)— 
By J. F. Normano 

®Detailed Outline of a Store 
Import Organization and 
Routine—-By E. Wedemann 

®Group Banking in the North- 
West—By Gardner B. Perry 

@®Some Financial Tendencies 
Among Leading Variety and 
Grocery Chains During the 
Past Decade—By Harry G. 
Guthmann and Kenneth E. 


Miller 


HE Review is published quarterly: 

January, April, July, and October. 
Each issue, 128 pages, 7%2x10%. Sub- 
scription rate is $5.00 per year. Respon- 
sible business executives are invited to 
subscribe. 


Send All Orders to the 
Publishers 


McGraw-Hut Book Co., Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 





Russia Bought More, Sold More 
Than Any Other Nation in 1930 


| OF all the countries in the world, Soviet 
| Russia shows a gain in foreign trade 
for last year. Moscow, with not a little 
| satisfaction, reveals that total Soviet 
‘trade last year passed $1,066,469,000, 
| rose 20.8% over 1928-29. Ik is a talk- 
|ing point for the Soviets when foreign 
|trade in all capitalist countries is off, 
| unemployment mounting. 

| Analyzed, the Soviet figures show 
| significant new trends. Imports are up 
27.7% to a total of $551 millions. 


| Exports gained, but only 14.2%; stood 
| at $517 millions at the fiscal year-end. 


60°. from Germany 


Of all Russia’s imports, more than 
| 60% came from Germany, Great 
| Britain, and the United States. Increas- 
ling exports to Russia by 83.3% over 

1928-29, the United States barged into 
first place as a supplier to the Soviet 
|market, sent products valued at $144,- 
| 385,400, or 26.2% of all Russia’s im- 
‘aie Germany, heretofore controlling 
|the lion’s share of Russian foreign pur- 
chases, dropped to second place. Ger- 
man sales volume actually increased 
24.4% over the previous year, but 
itotaled only $121 millions. 

Great Britain registered the largest 
gain in Soviet orders due, no doubt, to 
reestablishment of commercial relations 
|with Moscow. By gaining 261%, 
| Britain's sales to the Soviets totaled 
$824 millions, placed that country in 
'third place as a filler of Soviet orders. 

Although first in the volume of ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union, the United 
|States was only the seventh largest 
| market for Soviet products. Though up 

16%, Soviet sales in this country 
amounted to only 4% of total exports, 
totaled only $23 millions. 


Britain Best Customer 
| Great Britain continues to be Mos- 
| cow’s best customer, increased her pur- 
chases last year 24%, to a total of 
$122,651,000. Germany bought Soviet 
products—largely eggs, casings, timber, 
furs, asbestos, and manganese—worth 
) $111 millions, a gain of less than 3% 
| Over the previous year. Together, the 
| United States, Germany, and Great 
Britain buy 45% of Russia's exports. 
The bulk of Russia’s trade is with 
strongly capitalistic countries. Last year, 
more than 56% of it was with the 
United States, Germany, and Great 





Britain, in contrast with only 48% 
previous year. Persia continues to | 
fourth place in the foreign trade lis: 
though the total fell off heavily 
year. In the new line-up, the Scar 
navian countries jumped from eight 
place in 1928-29 to fifth place last y 
Latvia dropped to sixth place, 
France to seventh, while Italy, folk: 
ing new trade agreements with Moscoy 
pushed into eighth place. 

Only 4 countries failed to increas 
their purchases from Russia last year 
Persia, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, 
China. Sales to Latvia and France 
mained practically stable. Biggest gains 
were made in sales to Great Britain 
Italy, Scandinavia, Mongolia, 
Holland. 


Our Foreign Trade Drop 
Was Sharper than Europe’s 


THE foreign trade of Europe held uy 
much better last year than did ours 
Comparison of the total for the first 
months of 1930 with that for the sam 
period of 1929 shows for the United 
States a shrinkage in value amounting 
to 23% in exports, 299% in imports 
while Europe's loss in value of foreign 
trade was about 12% in exports, 13% 
in imports. 

In proportion to the total, our exports 
declined 11% more than France's, 14’ 
more than Germany's, 4% more than 
Great Britain's, 6% more than Italy's 
Similarly, our imports declined 18% 
more than France's, 9% more than Ger 
many’s, 17% more than Great Britain's 
8% more than Italy's. 

The disparity is more striking when 
volume of foreign trade is in question 
While Europe’s volume of exports 
showed in 1930 but little change fro: 
the 1929 total, the decline in the vol 
ume of American exports amounted 
approximately 20°). It is significant 
that our exports to Europe have stood 
up better than our total exports. 

The sharper decline here has been di 
partly to the fact that our foreign trad 
had made larger gains during 1929 
and consequently had a higher level « 
fall from—than did Europe's. Com 
parison of 1930 with 1928 indicates 2 
smaller margin of decline, though her 
too, the figures go in Europe’s favor 

Of the leading European countries 
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ermany made the best showing in ex- 
rc trade. Its cotal for the first three- 
arters of 1930 showed a decline in 
e of only 9°, from chat for the | 
: period of 1929 and was 1% 
ater than the total for the three- 
uter period of 1928. For Russia 
ere were substantial increases in both 
ts and imports, Spain, the Irish 
ee State, Roumania and a few other 
smaller countries reported larger exports. | 
Perhaps the most striking feature of 
nternational trade last year was the 
pronounced disparity berween value and 
volume, reflecting the sharp price de- 
clines that have taken place. This is| 
most evident in countries chiefly de- 
ident on the production of raw mate- | 
rials and foodstuffs. Brazil’s volume | 
f exports, for instance, was larger in| 
30 than for many years, yet the total 
value showed a decline of 25% below 
ast year. Our own trade bears out the | 
€ point, especially in imports, which | 
for the 11 months of 1930 dropped | 
30% in value, only 15% in volume. 





Sawmill Mutualizes 
To Help Its Employees 


SIDNEY LUMBER Co., Ltp., of Sidney, 
B. C., instead of cutting wages or dis- 
charging men, is sharing with employees 





the proceeds of sales of lumber in pro- 

portion to the wages the same 125 AJ dP. 
employees would receive in ordinarily ust an roper 
prosperous times. The experiment has | 

been under trial for 3 months and the : f : Al iv) 
workers have signed up for a second 
3-month period, expiring March 1, ” 
although the men’s earnings since July ante interruption for over a quarter-century, Johnson 


have been substantially below normal. 


i ae aii eds & cine Bronze has had the privilege of proving to an increasingly 


niatian dea AA, teeateeien large number of vehicle and machinery builders and users that 
stockholders are satisfied to keep their bronze bearing production is a job for the specialist. » Equipped 
organization together and to maintain both mentally and physically to deliver these important bronze 
the equipment and machinery. | parts consistently to exacting specifications, Johnson Bronze now 
G. H. Walton, managing director, is industry's favored source of supply. @ Whatever the bronze 
explains the plan of mutual operation hone bl be. thi ‘alized Seiten fon 
was adopted to alleviate conditions at _ a oe = mee ergenmetion hes the 
Sidney. Most of the population de- experience and resources to solve it efficiently and economically. 
pends upon the mill. The method is ® Purely on the basis of usefulness, we seek to keep present cus- 
first to charge against revenue costs of tomers, and to merit the consideration of others. 
logs, materials, supplies, and replace- 


ments. The balance left at the end of J O tH N S O N 6 he O N Z E COMPANY 


each month is divided into shares pro- 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 


portionate to the aggregate normal pay- 
roll. The distribution of earnings in BRANCHES 
August equaled 74.3% of the wage New York + Chicago - Philadelphia - Detroit - Cleveland + Boston 


xccount. September showed that each Dallas - Kansas City + San Francisco 
man received 78% of his full wage 
while the October account was some- 

“hf ss| JOHNSON/ BRONZE 
ut of 110,000 feet daily, its daily ca- 
pacity being 150,000 feet. BUSHINGS BEARI BAR BRONZE 
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CENTRAL'S policies are written through local agents. 


information, let us send you the name of our nearest representative. 


=)CENTRAL “™ 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 


C. A. L. PURMORT., President 


905 1919 


REDENTIALS | 
of CONFIDENCE 


TRENGTH — protection — fair 

adjustments — prompt pay- 
ment of losses—and a substantial 
cost-reducing dividend—the com- 
bination of all these elements in 
CENTRAL insurance is the thing 
that gives it such a decisive ap- 
peal to the careful buyer. 


All these considerations are im- 
portant factors, but fundamental 
strength is absolutely vital. 
CENTRAL’s record of fifty-five 
years of safety, service and sav- 
ing is in itself one of its strongest 
credentials of confidence. 


For further 
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Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 
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PIONEERS 
STILL 


HE Associated System 

has begun its eightieth 
year. Service limited in 
1852 to fearless users of 
gas in Ithaca, New York, 
has spread to 1,425,000 cus- 
tomers in 2,500 communi- 
ties. 


This pioneer spirit built 
in 1852 at Rochester, New 
York, an station 
antedating Edison’s  fa- 
That this 
spirit persists is seen in the 
new Gilbert station, New 


electric 


mous plant. 


Jersey, an outstanding 
high pressure station in 
this country, and in the 
Saluda project in South 
Carolina, one of the great- 
est hydro-electric develop- 


ments in the world. 








in Early Associated System Gas Plant 


To invest or for information, write to 


Associated Gas and 
Eteectric System 
61 Broadway, New York 


1930 Dividends Large, 
Few Groups Show Loss 


MOUNTING virtually to $5 billions 
corporate dividend declarations in | 
were 119% above the total for 1929 
set an all-time high record, accord 
to New York Times compilations 
clusion of a much larger number 
companies in the totals in 1930 tha: 
1929 considerably affects the validity 
the comparison, however. Decem! 
| declarations of $567 millions exceed 
'the $558 millions reported in De 
ber, 1929, but included 2,192 compa: 

| against 1,252 companies a year earli 

Grouped by industries and with 
allowing for the differing number 
| companies, 10 groups showed increas 
in 1930 over 1929, while 5 show 
| decreases. Outstanding among the i 
creases were banks and insurance © 
| panies, up 45.4%; food and packin; 
up 30.8%; public utilities, up 30.2¢; 
chain stores, up 11.6%; railroad equi 
ment, up 12%. Increases of smaller 
| proportions were shown by oil, moto: 
| equipment, tobacco, steel. 

Largest decrease was by copper co: 
|panies, of 33.2%. Mail order hous 
| dividends were down 16.1%, mot 
companies down 6%; small declin 
for railroads and department stor 





|Shift to the Suburbs 
Changes Retail Selling 


FINAL 1930 census figures, now avail 
| able, bring out significant changes in th 
relative importance of various reta 
markets. Urban population, 51.4% ot 
the total in 1920, now includes 56.2°; 
of us. Massachusetts, for example, is 
now 90.2% urban; New Hampshire 
58.7% ; Rhode Island, 92.4%. 

The movement from city to eats IS 
has decentralized retail selling, creat: 
important new retail trade centers, r 
sulted in proportionately large increases 
in the population of suburbs while cities 
have gained comparatively little. 

For instance, New York City popula 
tion gained but 12.8%, against an in 
crease of 63.08% for its suburban area 
Philadelphia added 7.5% against 
38.8% for its suburbs; St. Louis, 6.3% 
against 55.4% suburban; Chicago, 
24.9% against 63.1% suburban; Balti 
more, 9.7% against 66.5% suburban 

What has: happened in the course of 
this shift affecting retail selling will be 
brought out by a special study which is 
now being conducted in Baltimore by 
the Merchandising Research Division of 





the Department of Commerce. 
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What the Figures Show 


Tue first days of 1931 give some basis 
for hope of improvement. Automobile 
and steel plants announce resumption of 
employment, © commodity prices, stocks 
and bonds show signs of strengthening, 
and construction activity is holding at 
fair levels. The Business Week Index 
of Business Activity covering the period 
ending Jan. 3 remains practically un- 
changed at 76.8% of normal compared 
with the revised figure of 76.6% the 
preceding week and 89.2% at the open- 
ing of 1930. For several weeks the in- 
dex has been fluctuating between 75% 
and 80% of normal, indicating a resis- 
tance point at this level. 


Steel Improves 


Great interest attaches to the 
announcement of the stepping up of 
steel ingot operations after the Christ- 
mas slack. The Iron Age estimates ac- 
tivity at 41% of capacity, approximately 
the same rate as prevailed at the close of 
November, while Dow, Jones would 
place the rate somewhat lower—at 36% 
against about 60% a year ago and 84% 
at the beginning of 1929. Our index, 
based on the more conservative latter es- 
timate, adjusted for seasonal and annual 
growth, rose sharply from 41% of nor- 
mal to 47%. The improvement in op- 
erations appears due to January ship- 
ping orders placed in December. The 
report on unfilled orders of the U. S. 
Steel Corp. at the close of December 
will be available on Jan. 10, when an 
increase is confidently expected that will 
throw some light on the operating rate 
oi the next few months. 

Close estimates of unfilled tonnage 
increase are not available since little is 
known of the extent of the wiping out 
of orders placed during December but 
not definitely specified by the close of 
the year. However, the report on 
December tonnage of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute indicating the low 
operating rate of 38% and a tonnage of 
2,007,774, the lowest since 1924, cou- 
pled with the knowledge of fair orders 
received during the month from auto- 
mobile, rail, and structural sources, 
points to a substantial increase. 

December operating rate is comparable 
with that prevailing at the close of 
1921, when the annual tonnage barely 
exceeded 19 million. Steel tonnage in 
1930 totaled 39,652,539 tons, the low- 
est of any year since 1924. Neverthe- 
less, the steel industry continues to pur- 
sue its traditional policy of enlarging its 
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THE BUSINESS WEEK INDEX 
OF GENERAL ACTIVITY 


Production 
Steel Mill Operation (% capacity) 


Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily aver- 
age in thousands, 4 weeks basis)... . 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 
Petroleum (daily average, 1,000 bbls.). 
Total Electric Power (millions K. W.H.).... 


Trade 


Car Loadings (daily average, all classes, 1,000 
Ns 28 ei 06d aitscen 


Check Payments (outsideN. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (daily average, 


Wheat Receipts (1,000 bushels) 
Cotton Receipts (1,000 bales) 

Cattle Receipts (1,000 head) 

Hog Receipts (1,000 head) 

Wool Receipts (1,000 Ibs.)............. 


Prices (Average for the Week) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). 


Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)......... 
Iron and Steel (composite, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Ib.)..... 

All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926-100)... 


Finance 
Total Loans and Discounts, Federal Reserve 
reporting member banks (millions) 


Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve report- 
ing member banks (millions) 

Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve 
member banks (millions) 

Federal Reserve System Ratio 

Stocks Sold (N. Y. Stock ene 1,000 
shares) 


Stock Prices (N. Y. Times, average 50 echo) 

Bonds Sold (N. Y. Stock Exchange, par value, 
thousands) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds). 

Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average). . 


Interest Rates—Time Loans (daily average). 2}-2}% 


Business Failures (Dun, number) 
*Preliminary tRevised tNew Series 





. *$9,123 


Week 


t76.6 


Week 
*76.8 





24 


$9,344 
71,559 

2,127 
71,659 


*1,378 
2,082 
$1,524 


108 
$5,295 


$0.69 
$0.101 
$31.66 
$0.102 
78.5 


$16,263 $16,200 
$8,421 


$1,926 
73.7 


$1,879 
76.3 


11,734 
$145.85 


9,425 
$142.14 


$52,811 
$95.21 
3.1% 


$43,227 
$94.23 
2.0% 
2}-2)% 
457 


| Latest Preceding Year 


Ago 
89.2 


60 


$10,861 
1,563 
2,652 
11,602 








31,399,105 


tons about 


26% 





under 


capacity in dull seasons to prepare for 


future demands. Capacity at the close 
of 1930 is estimated by both Steel and 
the Iron Age in the neighborhood of 67 
million tons. Considerable tonnage de- 
mand is anticipated for automotive, rail- 
road, tin, and structural requirements. 

December car production has been 
estimated at about 155,000 units, an in- 
crease of 15% over November and 
24% over December, 1929. Structural 
awards of 37,000 tons and new projects 
requiring 28,500 tons added to the 
week's steel news. Pig iron daily pro- 
duction in December declined to 1922 
levels, with the year's output of 


1929. 

Building construction during Decem- 
ber will compare favorably with Novem- 
ber, only a small decrease being ex- 
pected. The annual volume will be in 
the neighborhood of $4.5 billions, the 
lowest since 1923. Contracts awarded 
during the last four business days of 
December plus an estimate for the first 
in January, left our adjusted index prac- 
tically unchanged at 61% of normal. 

Bituminous coal production during 
the Christmas week declined as usual, 
causing our adjusted index to fall from 
72% of normal to 64%. The year’s 


4l 








production is now estimated at 14% be- 
low that of 1929. Domestic demand 
for coal, as for electricity, has been lit- 
tle affected by the depression, the de- 
clines being attributed chiefly to indus- 
trial inactivity. 

Crude oil curtailment has now 
brought the daily output to July, 1926, 
levels. This curtailment is reflected in 
the lower storage figures of all petro- 
leum oils, crude and refined. Further 
restriction of refinery operations coupled 
with a cessation of price cutting will be 
needed to bring order out of the chaotic 
conditions of 1930. The report of the 
fractional increase of automobiles and 
trucks in use in 1930 over 1929 throws 
light on the sharp drop in gasoline de- 
mand during the past year. 


Electric Power Production 


A new series of electric power pro- 
duction figures commences with this 
issue. This omits the output of traction 
and railroad companies and those few 
manufacturing plants which sell part of 
their surplus power. This series, there- 
fore, will run somewhat lower than the 
previous data which were an effort to 
forecast the more inclusive figures of 
the Geological Survey. The November 
power output reported by this bureau 
shows a decline of 6.7% compared with 
a year ago, while the total for the eleven 
months now stands 2% below the com- 
parable period of 1929, but 84% above 
1928. Attention is called to the fact 
that 1929 was an abnormally active year, 
the increase in power output over 1928 
being 40% larger than the average of 
the previous seven years. Our adjusted 
index of electrical power production for 
the holiday week ending Jan. 3 de- 
clined from 91% of normal to 87%. 

Car loadings for the Christmas week 
dropped more sharply than usual for the 





major groups of miscellaneous and mer- 
chandise less-than-carlot falling from 
76% of normal to 71%. Total loadings 
of 1930 were 13% under 1929 and 
11% under 1928. The Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Board has estimated 
that shipments of 29 major commodities 
for the first quarter of 1931 will be 
5.5% under 1930. 


Check Payments 


The volume of check payments for 
the last days of 1930 increased 5% in 
the 141 centers over the preceding week, 
reflecting in part the stock market spurt 
on the eve of the new year. In the cen- 
ters outside of the ten large financial 
areas, the change from the preceding 
week was slight. Our adjusted index 
of check payments based on the 140 
cities outside of New York City declined 
slightly*from 90% of normal to 89%. 
The monthly summary of check pay- 
ments for December shows the largest 
increases over November in the large 
financial centers, New York City having 
an increase of 30% while the group of 
131 cities increased but 14%. The an- 
nual totals give a poor showing for 
1930, since it is the first year since 1921 
to show a decrease compared with the 
preceding year, the decline being 14% 
and the actual volume of checks being 
under every year since 1926. 

As the holiday demands on currency 
begin to slacken, the amount of money 
in circulation outside of the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve Banks usually de- 
clines. The decline becomes sharper 
with each succeeding week of January. 
For the week ending Jan. 3, our ad- 
justed index of this series remains un- 
changed from the level of 109% of 
normal reached the preceding week. 

The spurt in corn prices dominated 








season, our adjusted index of the two 


The Index 


The weekly index of general busi. 
ness activity, first of its kind 
compiled by The Business W 
from 8 series of weekly fig 
—steel mill operations, bu 
contracts, bituminous coal 
duction, electric power outpu: 
non-bulk carloadings, check 
ments outside New York, 
mercial loans of reporting | 
eral Reserve member banks, 
currency in circulation. It s} 
the current level of the aver 
daily physical volume of b 
ness as compared with the nor: 
for the season and the year. No: 
mal, represented by 100, is » 
the current volume of ge: 
business activity should be if + 
usual seasonal changes and year 
to-year growth had occurred. For 
further explanation see The Bu 
ness Week, May 7, 1930, p. 3 




















the grain markets, with activity so great 
as to warrant the shift of trading post 
of wheat and corn, the latter securing 
accommodations adequate to the new 
speculative interest. Wheat trading 
largely in the hands of the government 
Farm Board, is to be relegated to a 
smaller pit. Principal agricultural com 
modities in 1930 declined about 5% 
from 1929 in volume and 28% in value 
Cotton prices have strengthened as cot 
ton holders have refrained from selling 
Copper, lead, zinc, and silver declined 
during the week. December prod 
tion statistics are expected to show 
further reduction in blister copper, but 
some increase in stocks as a result « 
small shipments to domestic consumers 
The steel price composite of 14 leading 
products remains unchanged for t! 
third consecutive week. Gasoline prices 
have been advanced. Commodity prices 
at the close of December were the lowest 
in years. Dun’s compilation of prices 
on Jan. 1, 1931 was the lowest on that 
date since 1916. 

Bank credit expansion during th 
closing days of 1930 came as a result 
of increases in security and commercial 
(all others) loans. The latter, ad- 
justed for price changes, seasonal and 
annual growth, increased from 105% 
of normal to 107%. Ordinarily, these 
loans decline at this season. 

Business and bank failures in 1930 
confirm the severity of business con- 
traction. Bank failures were twice as 
large as 1929 and liabilities four times 
greater. Commercial mortality and 
liability exceeded every year on record 
from 1907, according to Dun's. 
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Tue strength with which the securi- 
ties market opened the New Year at 
levels substantially below that of any 
recent yeat was a continuation of the 
rally started at the end of 1930. This 
upturn was born from the incidence of 
unusually numerous favorable develop- 
ments, chief among which were easier 
money, announcement of a comprehen- 
sive railroad consolidation plan, re- 
investment demand from several sources, 
a more favorable bond market, signs 
of increased employment and a more 
wholesome technical situation within 
the market itself. All of these resulted 
in greater confidence than has existed 
for some time. 

However, stock prices began to waver 
toward the latter end of the week, with 
indications that a considerable part of 
the rally’s strength was spent. The up- 
ward move having been the largest since 
November, the bears came back into sev- 
eral issues and there were no new out- 
standingly favorable events to revive the 
market. 


Await Year-End Statements 


Instead, there now exists an increas- 
ingly cloudy outlook before the shower 
of year-end financial statements. Much 
uncertainty prevails regarding what 
these statements may show, though there 
is no doubt that the earnings reported 
in them will be lower than in either the 
preceding quarter or that of a year 
earlier. Numerous other business un- 
certainties dampen enthusiasm. Al- 
though a spring rise in stock prices of 
considerable proportions is generally 
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Money and the Market 


expected, it is improbable that it has 
started this early. 

The vigorous rise in bond prices is 
the most outstanding development in 
the securities markets and has carried 
prices well above recent lows. This 
has cheered financial circles, confident 
that it will substantially aid business if 
it is continued. Reinvestment demand 
is largely responsible. Nearly every 
class and group of issues share in the 
price betterment. 

While current indications are much 
stronger for a continuation of the bond 
price rise than of that in stocks, much 
depends upon Federal Reserve action. 
While the new Reserve policy recently 
adopted favors bonds, the question of 
how far that policy will go is still the 
critical one. 

Money and credit were dominated 
by the regular first of the year liquida- 
tion and the new Federal Reserve policy. 
The main trend is toward further ease, 
though strange eddies appear. Call 
money returned to 14% from the 
charge of 3% at the year-end. The 
St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank reduced 
its discount rate to 3% from 34% and 
indications are that other banks will 
act soon. 

However, the weekly statement of 
the Reserve banks showed that member 
banks had been forced to increase their 
borrowings. This development is un- 
usual, for at the first of the year these 
borrowings are ordinarily being repaid 
from the proceeds of the return flow 
of currency, It is strange, too, in face 
of the easier money policy of the system, 


for placing the banks further in debe 
to the Reserve has a tightening effect 
Total Reserve credit outstanding de 
clined seasonally in response to larg: 
drops in the other constituent parts 
Bill holdings declined from $363 mil 
lions to $265 millions and government 
securities were down to $658 millions 
from $729 millions. Currency in cir 
culation seasonally declined and member 
bank reserve balances were lower. 
The week's statement for the weekly 
reporting member banks showed an 
increase in loans and a further declinc 
in investments, though the latter total 
has risen since the statement was made 


public. 


Brokers’ Loans at New Low 


Brokers’ loans declined another $47 
millions to a new low of $1,879 mil- 
lions. New York city banks withdrew 
a large amount from the call market, 
while there was a large inflow of funds 
from out-of-town banks. The call loans 
for account of others showed slight 
declines. 

Gold imports for the week at New 
York totaled $14 millions but there was 
a considerable increase in the volume of 
gold earmarked. The incoming metal 
was chiefly from various Latin American 
countries. 

The leading foreign exchanges de- 
clined from the first of the year and 
then rallied. Abroad, gold continued 
to flow from England to France, the 
recent rate reduction in the latter coun- 
try not yet having stopped this move- 
ment. Consequently, the gold holdings 
of the Bank of England declined to 
£146 millions, a figure not as low as 
was reached last year, but low enough 


to cause some concern. 





These Companies 
believe in Business 


—and The Business 
Week 


Among the new advertisers to 
appear in these pages during 
1931, the following begin with 


this issue— 


International Harvester 
Company 


Funk and Wagnalls Co. 
Fulton Sylphon Co. 
Hotel St. Regis 


Johnson Bronze Co. 


The Mills Company 
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If It Weren’t So 


A METALLURGICAL problem of major 
importance which continues to defy the 
best efforts of the world’s scientists is 
the economical production of beryllium. 
Beryllium would be an exceedingly 
| valuable construction material if it could 
ibe reduced from its ores at reasonable 
cost. 

| Beryllium is even lighter than alumi- 
| num—about }—yet has a modulus 
| of elasticity of 27,000,000 Ib. per sq. 
| in., almost as strong as steel. An alloy 
|of 70% beryllium and 30% aluminum 
| has a tensile strength of 70,000 to 100,- 
000 Ib. per sq. in—considerably above 
that of carkon steel—and has greater re- 
sistance to salt water and air corrosion 
than any other light metal. Beryllium 
is almost as hard as quartz; will scratch 
glass; will take a high polish. It hard- 
ens iron to a considerable extent, and 
|alloys of beryllium with copper and 
nickel have high abrasive resistance 
| properties and should find application 
|in grinding, stamping, spring making. 

Beryllium is 17 times as transparent 
|to X-rays as aluminum of the same 
thickness. Its only important commer- 
‘cial use thus far has been for windows 
in X-ray tubes. Its electrical conduc- 
tivity is about half that of copper; it 
has the highest melting point of any 
metal. Its combination of low atomic 
weight, low specific gravity, high melt- 
ing point, and non-corrodibility make 
it almost ideal for electrodes in neon- 
type gaseous discharge tubes. 

Obviously such a metal as this, which 
is as light as magnesium, as resistant 
to corrosion as silicon, with a melting 
point above that of copper, almost as 
strong as steel and with a thermal ex- 
pansion similar to iron, could be found 
very useful in aircraft work, for auto- 
motive pistons and connecting rods, and 
as an alloying material to lend desired 
characteristics to a number of other 
metals. 

Reason why none of these uses has 
developed is that beryllium now sells 
for not less than $100 a pound, more 
often nearer $200; and this despite the 
fact that there is estimated to be as 
much beryllium in the world as lead 
or zinc. 

Beryl is the recognized source of 











beryllium and is 2 compound silicate 
of aluminum and beryllium. It varies 
in color from white to green, blue, yel- 





Beryllium Could Work Wonders 


Sociable 


shade of green. Clear, transparent 
crystals are cut as gems. The 
green variety—which is suppos 
contain chromium—is the emer 
more expensive than diamonds; 
marine, a sky-blue or greenish-blu 
riety, is also a precious stone. 
Trouble with beryliium is that 
too sociable; it is too unwilling to 
from its friends, particularly from 
gen. Beryl contains not more than 
of beryllium, in the form of an oy 
This must first be separated and then 
converted into an electrolyzable salt 
which fused electrolysis deposition 
other processes must follow. Out 
is such high cost that commercial ap; 
cation of this very useful metal | 
been economically impossible. 
Siemens-Halske interests in Germany 
the Beryllium Corp. of America in 
country, and others are carrying on con 
tinuous development work in the hop< 
of discovering some simpler and cheaper 
method of reducing beryllium ore; un 
til such a process is perfected it seems 
likely that beryllium will continu 
be a laboratory product, a semi-precious 
metal, and the subject of much specula 
tion in the engineering laboratories o! 
the world. 


Production Gage Measures 


In Hundred-Thousandths 


AN electric gage which measures on 
one-hundred thousandth of an inch and 
then magnifies that infinitesimal dimen 
sion 10,000 times so that the averag: 
workman can speedily and accurately 
read the’ result is a late development 
of the general engineering laboratory o! 
General Electric Co. While there have 
been other methods available whereby 
such accurate measurements could b 
made they have been of the laboratory 
type, unsuited for production use. The 
new device can be used as easily as com 
mon measuring instruments. 

It consists essentially of a diamond 
contact point supported on cemented 
tungsten carbide bearing surfaces to 
move through a limited distance in the 
direction of measurement, perhaps 
0.0005 in. This movement, through an 
electrical hook-up, causes a pointer 
travel 5 in over a scale on an indicating 
instrument, thus piovicing a 10,000 
magnification. 
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Wide Reading 


Tur OUTLOOK FOR THE Five-YEAR PLAN 
muel H. Cross. Harvard Business Revieu 
Good and bad points with a bare 

ty for success. 
NEERING ENCOUNTERS HUMAN Na- 
Elliott Dunlap Smith. Mechanical 
ineering, January. It is an important task 
f engineering to help adjust the world to 

ew technological processes. 

Evecrric Rattway INDUSTRY IN | 
Electric Railway Journal, January 

| statistical issue. 

TRANSPORT COORDINATION: MEANING 
wp Purpose. G. Shorey Peterson. Journal 
' Political Economy, December. Multiplica- 

, of transport agencies has created the | 

1 of fitting them together into a syste- | 

¢ arrangement. Suggested inter-carrier | 


bn | 





eiations. 

RAILWAY DEVELOPMENTS IN 1930. Rail- 
Age, Jan. 3. Annual statistical number. | 

arts and graphs. 

THE Pros AND Cons OF SoviET RECOG- 
wiTioN. Paul D. Cravath. Foreign Affairs, 
January. Despite all the difficulties in the 
way, and the difficulty of maintaining re- 
ations under present conditions, this legal | 
mind thinks the stake is worth the effort. 

Wat Next IN INDIA? N. B. Parelekar. | 
Survey Graphic, January. India’s resistance | 
has outgrown the passive stage. The no-tax | 
campaign may bring serious results 

IRON AND STEEL LOOK AHEAD AND Be- 
HIND. The Iron Age, Jan. 1. Annual review 
ssue, 

Where ARE My Best INDUSTRIAL PRos- 
pects? Jerome L. Ashcroft. Sales Man- 
eement, Jan. 3. With a helpful chart show- 
g the relative importance of various markets 

States. 

OcEAN FLIGHTS PoINT A STYLE MorAL. 
R. H. Graham, Nation's Business, January. 
The modern merchant sees in trans-Atlantic 
fights an x-force that he must fear or adapt 

his business, 

LAWYERS LOOKING aT You. Fortune, 
January. 20th century specimens of the great 
American attorney. 

THe UNDERWORLD—OuR SECRET SER- 
vANT. Walter Lippmann. Forum, January. 
There is a distinction between mere crime 
and activities of the underworld. Services 
are performed which we condemn and yet 
demand. Is there wisdom behind the laws 
which caused its growth? 

Wy Dictators? Lothrop Stoddard 

















The ACORN and the OAK 


Today, 140 years after Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s death, his 
$5000 bequest has already 
produced 880 Thousand dol- 
lars by accumulation through 
safe investment. 


x 
F RANKLIN left not only a rare treasury of teachings on 
Thrift, but a living example of his wisdom. 

In a codicil to his will he bequeathed in 1790 “to the Inhabitants 
of the Town of Boston in Massachusetts” 1000 pounds sterling 
(about $5000) to be held in trust, invested and reinvested, according 
to a plan suggested by Franklin under the control of designated 
managers, his object being to give to persons working at trades an 
opportunity to increase their knowledge and improve their con- 
dition. 


One hundred years later, the fund accrued from the original 
$5000 provided for the construction and equipment of the institu- 
tion known.-as the Franklin Union of Boston, with its 24 class rooms, 
six draughting rooms and a meeting hall of 1,000 capacity. The 
building was erected at a cost of $429,000. 


The remaining $88,000 has increased since 1891 to $450,000. In 
other words, at the present time, Franklin’s original bequest of 
$5000 represents a total capital accumulation of $879,000. 


The bequest stipulates that accretion shall continue until 1991— 
two hundred years after Franklin’s death—when it is estimated the 
total amount of the fund will approximate 7 million dollars. 


The accumulative power of compound interest could scarcely be 
more strikingly illustrated than in the story of this fund left by 
Benjamin Franklin 140 years ago. 


Wise buying and care- 
ful saving are encour- 
aged by the use of the 
John Hancock Monthly 
Budget Sheet. 


For your copy, address 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTON. MassacnusetTs 





OVER SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS IN BUSINESS 




















World's Work, January. Stalin, Mustapha 
Kemal, Mussolini, Reza Khan, Alexander 
their effect on Europe and the Near East 


BOOKS 

Russia’s Propuctive System. Emile | 
Burns. Dutton, 28 pp., $4. Study of Soviet | 
economic organization. Describes day by | 
day production and distribution of food, 
taw materials and finished goods. 

BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT. H. N 
Sttonck and J. Eigelberner. Rand McNally, | 
257 pp., $5. Contains the “Ten Command- 
ments’ of sound loan administration by com- 

rcial banks. Tells how to avoid “improper | 

an administration, the cause of more bank 
failures than any other single factor.” 
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Photostats or Reprints 


of articles which have appeared in The Business Week 
are supplied at nominal cost—photostats when only a 
few copies are needed and reprints when 100 or more 
are required. 

Inquiries may be addressed to 


The Editorial Department 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 








The Dublin Letters 


To Mr. George Clark, Telling Why Derby Thomas Did 
Not Attend The Yale-Harvard Game 


The New House 
Hepzibah, N. H. 
November, 1928 
Dear George: 

Tying on to our flurried and sketchy 
long-distance ‘phone talk I am anxious 
to get this rush word to you regarding 
Derby Thomas. 

If you find this letter excessive or if 
you question its unconfined exuberances 
I ask you to remember one thing. You 
have something I can never possess—a 
boy of your own. 

Now I have oddly experienced a son 
although I have neither fathered nor 
borne one and I am thankful for the 
good fortune which brought me the 
event. We old passers-on have to go to 
youth to get warmed over, don't we? 
What else takes the chill off our dis- 
illusions and gives the lie to our 
cynicisms ? 

I have many memories both fine and 
rotten. But among the finest there is 
none finer than the one of yesterday 
morning—the Isotta flashing into the 
yard in the early sunlight with young 
Derby stowed away in the hind seat. 
He was unconscious, swathed in motor 
robes, snug as a moth-ball in a Mason's 
dress suit. The chauffeur acted like he 
had Mussolini aboard. 

Nobody knows who this swell turn- 
out belonged to. Derb doesn’t. All he 
knows is that a fellow mamed “Pash” 
loaned it to him. He doesn’t know 
“Pash’s” last name. ‘Pash’ was just 
one of the football coterie who threw 
the party at New Haven the night be- 
fore the game. 

We unrolled the Derby and led him, 
still half asleep, into the house. He had 
a Triple-X hangover ; licorice circles un- 
der the eyes, breakfast egg avoidance, 
and thirst for plenty café noir—can't 
fool your old Uncle Jim. I report hang- 
over purposely. Character mark. Aver- 
age young man out for a slosh wouldn't 
leave New Haven at midnight and Paul 
Revere to Hepzibah, N. H. He would 
shed his sense of duty in the middle of 
the floor with his pants, put his skull on 
the soft feathers, and guess that day 
after tomorrow would be time enough 
to tend to business. 

You've got to give Derby Thomas 
credit, George—I don’t care a damn if 
he is my nephew. 


How Phil Bailey ever worked the 
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Finnegan that switched R. B. Dunning 
and the Superb account to himself is 
almost beyond comprehension. We've 
only had the Superb account 7 months 
and the customers don't generally quit 
any agency that fast. Here’s one for the 
high-pressure salesmanship boys to shoot 
at. It's a record. We ought to send it 
to Ripley for his “Believe It or Not.” 

Of course I had been expecting some 
kind of a break in the affairs of the 
agency, and I had no doubt Phil would 
be the author. But I never could imagine 
him swiping 3 of our accounts and 
walking off with them to start his own 
ad-shop. Bathed as I was in the pink 
fog of my conceit I couldn’t see that far, 
I suppose. 

The first tip-off that Phil had burgled 
us and was well down the road with the 
swag came from young Davis, the 
Superb ad-manager, as I told you over 
the ‘phone. This was at the party where 
Isotta “Pash” was—and Dunning, 
Davis, Derb, and enough others to choke 
a hotel suite of three connecting rooms. 
Everyone was set for jinks before the 
Yale-Harvard game. 

Dunning was, of course, Davis’ guest, 
and the boy was out to show the Boss a 
hot sketch 4 la collegiate among the 
big time song singers and glass lifters 
of Old Eli. They had a chain gang of 
waiters lugging up chow and a guy in a 
bar tender make-up ladling out the 
bootleg. By 8 o'clock Dunning had 
bunned himself into a Ph. D. and Davis 
was all sparkled up like an electric sign 

and I guess Derb was on his way to 
a young piff himself. 

Then suddenly—or it looked sudden 
to Derb—Davis got half sentimental 
and half fresh with a sort of in-the- 
know-but-I’m-your-friend-manner and 
said: “Too bad your uncle’s going to 
lose our account. ‘You know how I feel 
about you, Tommy—’s too bad—’s too 
bad.” 

Derb what-do-you-meaned him and 
Davis spilled the whole thing like a 
busted quart. The Superb account was 
going to Phil Bailey and our Phil was 
going to start his own agency. He also 
had Taber Typewriter and Aunt Matty’s 
Pickles in the bag. 

At first Derb confesses he didn’t 
know how to act. He probably went 
and got himself another quick drink, 
After thinking (Derb says) he saw that 


there was only one thing to do 
up against Dunning himself. 

By this time Dunning who, according 
to Derb, is entirely self-assembled in ¢ 
Little Red School-house mode, was sy; 
he was an Old Grad who had come back 
to New Haven for the first time in 
years, and was baritoning college » 
with the genuine Grads over in a corner 

Finally Derb managed to lead | 
into the next room which was only hal; 
as noisy and politely asked Dunning i 
it was true the Dublin Agency was 
ing to lose the Superb business. 

Dunning tried to give Derb the bus 
ness freeze and shrink him into a grea 
spot on the carpet. But it was too lat 
for Dunning to snap into his strict 
executive pose. He was too ful 
Scotch and college atmosphere to ma 
age it. So he patted Derb on t! 
shoulder and told Derb not to worry 
it wasn’t Derb’s fault. 

Derb said yes it was his fault becaus 
he was working on the account | 
have Dunning know, and if the thing 
was a blow-out he couldn't duck som 
of the responsibility for it. 

Dunning replied he was sorry to hur: 
Derb’s feelings here at the party wher 
nothing but cheer and kindliness sho 
prevail, but the fact was Derb’s un 
had quit the agency and the thing » 
like a ship without a rudder or like ar 
empty shell or like a horse without 
rider. Derb said D. got mixed up or 
these, saying them over and over agai 
until he didn’t know whether the agency 
was like an egg without a rudder or 1 
horse without an empty shell. 

When it came Derb’s turn to bat h 
told Dunning the best thing that ever 
happened to the Dublin Agency was 
when his uncle got out of it. 

Derb apologized to me for throwing 
me down that way, but he said if I had 
seen Dunning’s face I wouldn't mind s 
much. Then Derb went on to tell Mr 
D. that, since I had removed mysel! 
from the picture, the organization ha< 
put on another million dollars’ wort! 
of billing. 

Derb’'s version of me versus the or 
ganization apparently was that after 
I had built up the troupe it got to be 
such a fast outfit it just ran from under 
me and left me sitting at home in my 
carpet-slippers reading Successful Fa 
ing. I'm a museum piece now and 
should donate myself to the American 
Wing. The boys left my name on the 
door, but that was only to save the 
expense and the trouble of painting 4 
new sign. 


(To Be Continued) 
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YOU WERE INVITED— 
BY DESIGN 


PerHaps YOU'VE never thought of it... but, running your business and pub- 


lishing our weekly magazine have many points of similarity. 





WHETHER YOU sell gilt-edge securities or toy balloons, you select a market which 
definitely fits your product or service. And .. . that’s just what we have to do in 


picking subscribers to The Business Week. 


Your DEMAND is for business news—gathered, interpreted and passed along 
while it is still news. The market is limited to you and your fellow leaders of busi- 


ness—the men who have simply got to know. 


Limitep? Certainly! The extent of our readership is tightly restricted by the 
requirements peculiar to you who occupy high positions. We could not look for 
a million readers where only a small fraction of that number exist. We had made 


something exclusive; for an exclusive clientele. 


"THEREFORE, The Business Week had to discard the usual methods of circulation 
development. Here could be no widespread ringing of door bells; no high-pressure 
methods; none of the time-honored devices that result in mass circulation. Your 
invitation to subscribe was a clean-cut presentation of The Business Week's 
usefulness to you. You were not invited by accident or chance; but by design. 


You were hand-picked, because of your importance in an important business. 


You AND OUR other 74,999 subscribers, make a body of men unequaled in busi- 
ness power—a group that cannot be reached through any other single medium—a 


group here assembled 52 times a year, in business-like mood. 


Doesn't THAT suggest opportunity to you . . . opportunity to talk effectively 
to your colleagues; to tell them your own business story. There is no more logical 





medium in the country, for carrying your messages to business and business leaders 





than the advertising pages of The Business Week. 
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Morning After 


We started the new year wrong again. We 
have absorbed, one after another, a large num- 
ber of the customary year-end letters, bulletins, 
and statements of our most eminent and respect- 
able banking institutions, public officials and 
economic oracles, reviewing the past year and 
previewing the next. Up to now we had en- 
dured this depression with fortitude, like a 
good sailor crossing the channel. But this final 
serving of clam-broth by the stewards of our 
ship of state has been too much for us. 

Without mentioning any names or making 
any direct quotations, we just have to set 
down here what we think—and what we be- 
lieve most business men think—about some of 
the things these new year homilies have said. 

We do not approve of depressions. We hate 
them. We are ashamed of them. We believe 
they are neither necessary nor inevitable. We 
do not think they are of any value to anybody. 
We do not believe they lay the basis for pros- 
perity. We don’t regard them as a means of 
progress toward anything but socialistic desper- 
ation. We cannot see that because they have 
occurred in the past they must occur at all. 
We believe they can and must be prevented, 
and that if business management, financial 
leadership, and economic statesmanship do not 
they will ultimately be kicked out and replaced 
by something or somebody that will better 
protect the interests and safeguard the security 
of the man in the street. 

We refuse to believe that business is pre- 
ordained to proceed in waves by any divine law 
of progress. We regard the business cycle as 
a myth of business barburism that conceals our 
ignorance and serves as an alibi for think- 
ing. To us, depressions are not generated 
within business by mysterious processes that 
cannot be controlled, but by outside forces and 
factors, financial and political, that can be. 
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They are not sent to punish anybody’s sins, or 
to teach any moral lessons. They confirm no 
economic laws; they only prove that we don't 
know any. 

With Lord D’Abernon, we believe that this 
depression was, of all, the most stupid and 
gratuitous. It deserves condemnation and con- 
trition, not smug sermonizing or pious resig- 
nation. To say it was due to overproduction 
is nonsense, for there can be no such thing so 
long as a single human anywhere wants any- 
thing. It does not mean that standards of living 
were too high, for they can’t ever be; or that 
prosperity was “‘so-called,” for no matter what 
you Call it, it is worth having. It wasn’t caused 
by workers spending too much, because they 
never get a chance to. 

It doesn’t prove that public agencies are 
powerless to affect the course of business, or 
that credit conditions can neither cause depres. 
sion nor bring revival, for it demonstrates that 
practically nothing else does. It wasn’t needed 
to correct ‘“‘abuses,” for we have never had 
enough prosperity to hurt anybody. All 
liquidation and deflation has been futile and 
wasteful; for in the end we have to go back 
to where we started. 

Recovery will not come by “natural” forces, 
because there are none in business except the 
weather; everything that caused and everything 
that will cure this depression is artificial; it 
was or will be done or left undone by some- 
body. 

The commentaries on 1930 make us sure of 
one thing more: Those on the next depression 
will be exactly the same unless in the meantime 
our economic thinking becomes something more 
than a collection of moral platitudes from Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. 
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